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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


rWNHE British declaration on British policy in China has 
A done its work in clearing away the obstacles to a dis- 
cussion on the local situation at Tientsin. That discussion 
is in full progress, and though it would be premature to 
predict its outcome a reasonably cordial atmosphere is 
said to be prevailing. The vagueness of the British declara- 
tion has led to a diversity of comment in many countries. 
The Axis Press, whose observations on such a matter 
are of no importance since their only purpose is propaganda, 
of course hails the declaration as complete surrender. What 
is much more important, in Chinese circles it has been 
generally interpreted in that way, and a number of American 
papers are highly critical, The French Press is divided. 
In fact it is teo early to see what effect the declaration will 
have. The Prime Minister and Mr. Butler in the House 
of Commons have insisted that it implies no change whatever 
in British policy, and the discontent of the Japanese army 
with the declaration suggests that the General Staff fears 
that statement may be true. There has been no further fall 
in the Chinese currency ; on the other hand anti-British 
propaganda in various parts of China has not been relaxed, 
which indicates that while the Japanese Cabinet is satisfied 
with the formula, whatever its meaning, the military intend 
to go their own way still. But their power at Tokyo may 
be on the wane. 
. * + 


America and the Declaration 

There is one aspect of the situation created by the British 
declaration at Tokyo on which comment of our own is for- 
tunately unnecessary. There have been some censorious 
critics of the declaration in the American Press. That is 
hardly fair. The difficulties in China either concern a 
general issue, in which case the United States might be 


expected to associate herself with us, or a purely Anglo- 
Japanese issue, in which case American 
action is ungracious. 


criticism of our 


No more need be said on that, for 








what needs saying has been said admirably by the New York 
Herald-Tribune. After referring to the prospect of 
grumbling and talk of “betrayal” in America, the paper 
adds: 

“It must be remembered, however, that such grumbling wiil 
come with a poor grace from this country, which has given Great 
Britain absolutely no encouragement to defend those treaty rights 
with which ours are bound up, or any reason to believe that we 
should champion our common rights if the European situation 
were abruptly to demand from her a concentration of all her 
strength on her own doorstep.” 


That is a just comment which will be widely appreciated on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


. * * * 


Progress at Moscow 

‘here seems to be good reason to believe that the pro- 
tracted Moscow talks are at last nearing a satisfactory 
conclusion. The two outstanding obstacles were till recently 
understood to be Russia’s desire for military (and naval and 
air) Staff talks, and an undertaking against “ indirect ” 
aggression through the Baltic States. The former appears 
now to have been conceded, and it is stated that General 
Sir Edmund Ironside for Britain and General Doumenc 
for France, with naval and air officers of high rank, will 
soon be in Moscow. That guarantee of Anglo-French good 
faith may induce M. Molotoff to become a little less exact- 
ing in the matter of the Baltic States. Russia’s anxieties 
in those quarters are intelligible, but it is very difficult for 
this country to go so far as to agree that the creation of a 
totalitarian Government in Latvia or Estonia would be a 
development justifying external intervention. We cannot 
make it our business to dictate what form of constitution 
any independent State shall have. But if all the parties 
concerned want a settlement it is certainly not beyond the 
resources of diplomacy to devise a formula which shall assure 
Russia of our sincerity without causing the Baltic Stctes, 
which strongly object to being guaranteed, to feel that their 
wishes are being overridden. 
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A Spanish Purge 

Last week General Queipo de Llano was dismissed from 
his post as Military Governor of Andalusia as a result of 
an indiscreet attack on the Burgos Government, and he is 
now believed to be under supervision. He is accompanied 
in disgrace by Generals Solchago, Moscardo, and Aranda, 
each of whom has done invaluable service to the Nationa'ist 
cause. All of these men are Conservatives of the tradi- 
tionalist type and opposed to the Falangists who are now 
the real rulers of Spain. Their disgrace probably means that 
the Falangists will triumph in the conflict that is now being 
fought over the vacant post of Prime Minister in General 
Franco’s new Cabinet ; their candidate is General Franco’s 
brother-in-law, Sefior Serrano Sufier, who, as Minister of 
the Interior, has established a police tyranny on the German 
and Italian model. The issue of the conflict is of the greatest 
importance to this country. The Falangists are committed 
to complete co-operation in the foreign policy of the Axis 
powers, which implies that Spain will offer assistance, either 
as a belligerent or as a benevolent neutral, in the event of 
The attitude of the Conservatives, monarchist and 
‘raditionalist, may be judged by a recent speech of General 
Aranda, in which, on his return from Berlin, he declared 
that Spain must remain aloof from any European conflict 
and that it is time for her to renew her friendship with the 
democratic powers. 


war 


* * * 7 


France’s Family Code 

France's persistent anxiety with regard to her declining 
birth-rate has now given rise to a “ Family Code ” which is 
expected to be promulgated next week. Its main purposes 
are to stimulate child-bearing and to encourage a return to 
the land, which may also have some effect on the birth-rate— 
since this tends to fall in urban conditions. Even from the 
point of view of her own internal stability France’s anxiety 
is easily intelligible; since 1935 the death-rate has exceeded 
the birth-rate. It is even more easily understood since, this 
year, the population of the Greater Reich has risen to 
86,000,000 as compared with France’s 42,000,000. The 
Code provides for family allowance; for all Frenchmen with 
a capital bonus for the first child, marriage allowances, with 
special advantages for all who contract to stay on the land 
for a period of years, and taxes on bachelors and childless 
couples, which will provide {1,000,000 of the {4,000,000 
which the allowances will cost. These measures extend the 
system of family allowances which has already existed for 
some years in France; if Great Britain is wise she will 
imitate them, if possible on an even greater scale. Neither 
France nor Great Britain can expect to reverse long-term 
trends in population at the cos: of a mere {£4,000.000. 


* * * * 


Mr. Hudson's Conversation 

The episode in which Mr. R. S. Hudson has figured so 
conspicuously in the past week has caused a stir for 
which there is no visible warrant. Mr. Hudson, as 
Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade, and Dr. 
Wohltat as one of the chief administrators of Germany’s 
Four Year economic plan, are both concerned with the ex- 
tension of their countries’ foreign trade. They have known 
each other personally for some years. It was natural that Dr. 
Wohltat, being in London on other business, should see 
Mr. Hudson. It was natural that he should deplore the state 
of international trade, natural that Mr. Hudson should 
observe that no improvement could be hoped for till a better 
political atmosphere had been created, and in particular till 
Germany was prepared to limit (if not reduce) her armaments, 
natural that Dr. Wohltat should rejoin that that would raise 
an economic problem so formidable that some external finan- 
cial help would be needed, and by no means unnatural that 
Mr. Hudson should express his personal view that if real 
disarmament were in question an international loan need 
not be ruled out. That appears to have been the substance 
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of the conversation, except that Mr. Hudson added that 
was no prospect of this country surrendering colonies 
that Germany would be expected to restore Czecho-Sloyaiy, 
independence. There is nothing in that programme  ) 
condemned ; indeed the alternative to a war with G 

is some sane plan for the settlement of disputed questigg 
It is not for a junior Minister outside the Cabinet to Put thy 
forward, and Mr. Hudson’s offence is that, being a Minige 
he should not have risked a conversation that might be & 
closed—as in fact it was. But no particular harm seems lik, 
to come of the affair. It may even have its value if it suggrs 
to the Prime Minister the need for some publicly defng 
and declared alternative to war. 

+ * 7 + 


Anglo-French Co-operation 

The agreement between Air France and Imperial 4. 
ways announced by Sir Kingsley Wood this week, on & 
30th anniversary of Blériot’s flight across the Channel; 
to be welcomed both for its practical results and as a sm 
of increased practical co-operation between France a 
Great Britain. The agreement comes into force at & 
beginning of this winter and provides for a pooling of t 
two companies’ resources on the Paris-London arr-rom 
and a sharing of receipts. A regular service of 20 play 
a day each way in summer, as against 14 now, and of y 
as against 9, in winter, will be maintained, and all plans 
will do the journey in 1} hours; tickets will be it. 
changeable and there will be no increase in fares. The 
arrangements will bring great advantages to air-passenges 
across the Channel ; they are the first of the benefits pn 
duced by the reorganisation of Imperial Airways and shou 
provide a strong stimulus to travel between this country ai 
France. It is peculiarly fitting that this type of co-operatin 
should be realised in the air, as it was above all Blénot 
flight which made obvious to everyone that the interes 
of the two democracies could never again be fundamental) 
divided ; the further it can be carried the more solid} 
founded will be both their security and their prosperity. 

* * + * 

Terrorism and Justice 

If there had been any doubt of the Government’s abil 
to carry the Prevention of Violence Bill, framed as an instr 
ment against the I.R.A. terrorists, through the House ¢ 
Commons without serious opposition the outrage at King) 
Cross on Wednesday, while the measure was being debated, 
would have settled the matter. Both the Labour and & 
Liberal Oppositions had a series of amendments down, aii 
Sir Samuel Hoare readily accepted one of them, requinn 
him to give an account to the House every three months ¢ 
the steps he had taken under the measure. A mor 
important proposal was that of Mr. Dingle Foot, that tk 
administrative action taken should be subjected to appt 
before a High Court Judge, but Sir Samuel Hoare, holding 
that this would involve precisely the kind of delay it w 
necessary to avoid, could only offer instead the appou 
ment of some unofficial person or persons to review t 
information received by the Home Office with freedom 
to interview the complainants and if necessary make rept 
sentations to him. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn observed, wit 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s cordial agreement, the discussion 
one which did Parliament credit. The Bill was got throug! 
the House with the expedition which events made nec 
sary, but solicitude regarding any unnecessary infringe 
ment of the liberty of the subject was freely expressed, a 
met by the Government in a sympathetic and liberal spirit. 

x * * * 


Malnutrition in the Colonies 

The Report of the Economic Advisory Council’s Commit 
tee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire makes depressilé 
reading ; its conclusions may be summarised crudely by % 
ing that dietetic conditions in the Empire are bad and a 
not likely to be much better in the near future. To measul 
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that th The Week in Parliament 


malnutriton in the Colonial Empire is by any standard 
impossible, owing to the immense variety of physical cendi- 
tions ; but co.onial diets are in general insufficient in 
quantity and still more insufficient in quality. “ Judged 
by European conditions they are lacking in variety and pro- 
tective value.” The committee enumerates a number of 
diseases and affections common in the Colonial Empire which 
are directly due to malnutrition, while its indirect effects 
are probably even greater ; and malnutrition is named as 
“one of the most important factors in causing high infant 
mortality in tropical countries, which at present exceeds 200 
per 1,000 live births in many parts of the Colonial Empire 
and sometimes even exceeds 300 per 1,000.” Any consider- 
able improvement depends on large-scale agricultural and 
commercial development, as only a few of the constituents 






Tial As. of an adequate diet are at present available in the Colonial 

> ON RIE Empire ; but as the effects of poverty are aggravated, there 

annel, sas here, by ignorance, some alleviation should be possible 

S 2 SiR now as a result of education and instruction. 

ACE ai * * * * 

> at th 

2 of ha Mr. Keynes on Treasury Borrowing 

21T-Four In two articles in The Times this week Mr. Keynes 

> plans MH returns to the problem of Treasury borrowing to finance 

1 of 4 rearmament, and especially to the importance of maintaining 

1 plans a low rate of interest. He points out that at 3 per cent. with 

e inte } per cent. sinking fund {2,000,000,000 can be borrowed, 
Thee at 4 per cent. with the same sinking fund £1,500,000,000, 

ssenge MF at the same cost to the nation. This alone is an impressive 

its po argument, but Mr. Keynes emphasises also the need to pre- 







vent injury to the capital market and to normal investment 
when the present crisis is over. He enumerates various 
reasons why the laisser faire principle of maintaining a high 
interest-rate to discourage other borrowers should be dis- 
carded, and shows that, of six classes of competitors for 
capital, four (public utilities, building societies, transport, 
local authorities) can be directly controlled, the fifth (ship- 
building) is being encouraged and the sixth (heavy and 
engineering industries) is an integral part of the Govern- 
ment’s programme. As a means to discouraging competition 
for men and materials, he advocates high taxation rather 
than a high rate of interest. No doubt Mr. Keynes’ views 
will receive the serious attention they deserve from the 
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po Treasury—especially this: “The key to sound public 
hatei @ finance in the present emergency is a rigid refusal to fund 
nd te Short-term debt at high interest-rates and a stern stiffening 
n. ani Of ‘axation when we have reached the full employment of 
yuiring 8" productive forces.” 
rths of “ % . . 
mE Doctor and Midwife 
atthe Public regard for the medical profession will not be in- 
app B creased by the decision of the British Medical Association 
olds Bn conference to refuse to approve the administration by 
it WB midwives of an anaesthetic or analgesic (nitrous oxide and 
Pom & air) to women in childbirth. The conference had been asked 
Aa i approve this practice by a resolution of its General Prac- 
ed0t tice Committee, which is high enough authority for believing 
rep @ that midwives are competent to administer this method of 
» = relieving the pain of childbirth. Doctors, however, have 
1 ¥® BH no direct control over midwives, who work under the 
rougi authority of the Central Midwives Board ; but if they regard 
neck H the Association’s decision as binding they have the power 
img B ' give effect to it, since a condition of the administration 
» EF of an analgesic by midwives is that a doctor who has seen 
init. the patient within a month certifies that administration will 
be innocuous. The result, as Dame Louise Mcllroy, the 
well-known gynaecologist, pointed out, will be that a vast 
omit § aMount of pain that might be alleviated will not be, as 
ssing § © per cent. of the births in this country are superintended 


say by midwives without doctors. 
1 are 
—asure 





For the convenience of readers of articles on foreign affairs 
4map of Europe appears on p. 164. 





Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The settlement 
with Japan, and the revelations of the Hudson-Wohltat 
coaversation brought the House back on Monday prepared 
for excitements. The Prime Minister made his statement 
about Japan so early at question-time that there was only 
a small House to hear him, and it appeared that the majority 
of people preferred to study his answer before putting 
further questions. The matter was pursued again on 
Wednesday, but the assurances of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Butler that there has been no change in Government 
policy at all have satisfied the House. There was an uneasy 
feeling that the formula implied extensive concessions by 
this country, and although many Members are apprehensive 
of the formula they recognise that the Government’s inter- 
pretation of it cannot be criticised. 

. * * o 

In the hands of any other than the present Labour Opposi- 
tion, the Hudson affair would have resulted in a first-class 
Parliamentary row. All the ingredients were there. But 
strangely, after Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, the Opposi- 
tion, with the exception of Mr. Shinwell, were apparently 
prepared to let the matter drop. The general opinion of 
the House, which at first was hostile to Mr. Hudson, later 
was in his favour. Many Members wondered how he, who 
had taken a strong anti-appeasement line in the past, could 
now be conducting such negotiations; but, though most 
people would oppose any immediate appeasement moves, 
it is realised that the only alternative to war is some form 
of economic agreement. There have been rumours that 
Mr. Hudson was only following a course which has already 
been set by at least one Cabinet Minister. It is doubtful 
whether the suggestion of his resignation ever had any truth 
behind it. His friends are indeed confident that he has 
improved his position. Many Tories, however, are alarmed 
lest the Hudson-Wohltat conversation, revealed in the way 
that it was, coupled with the inaction in the Far East, though 
the Government may have no option there, prove to be 
bull-points for the Opposition at a General Election. 

* * * * 

It was fortunate for the Government that two such 
amiable and amenable Ministers as Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Sir Donald Somervell were in charge of what is commonly 
called the I.R.A. Bill. Sir Samuel’s exposition of the I.R.A. 
plans surprised the House ; but there was alarm on both 
sides as to the powers conferred on the Minister in the Bill. 
Mr. Foot, who is in his element when he is defending the 
liberties and rights of individuals against the Executive, and 
Mr. Pritt, who would be more effective if he tried to be 
less humorous, aroused the House to the full implications of 
the measure. Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s speech was of his 
usual high quality ; while Mr. Gallacher, who must take 
care if he is not to become one of the favourites of the House, 
asked Members to bear in mind British traditions, and to 
take a stand against the Government’s Fascist tendencies. 
It will be difficult for the 17 not-contents to explain why 
they divided against the measure, for the Government 
majority included quite a number of Liberals and Socialists. 
The Government’s desire to obtain the Bill quickly is easily 
understood, and, thanks to the explosion at King’s Cross, 
they got the Bill through on Wednesday. 

* * * * 

Recent weeks have revealed, on Wednesdays, the growing 
interest of the House in the Colonies. There is no doubt 
that there is a feeling of considerable alarm as to conditions 
in many parts of the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment that, before the Session ends, he would give a decision 
on the possibility of setting up a permanent Parliamentary 
body to deal with colonial affairs gave satisfaction. It is 
surprising that Ministerialists should leave so much of the 
questioning of Mr. MacDonald to the Opposition. It will 
be a real disaster if British administration of the Colonial 
Empire should become yet another weapon for Party warfare. 
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JAPAN AND THE FORMULA 


: i? British declaration agreed on between the 
British and Japanese Governments, and read by Mr. 
Chamberlain to the House of Commons on Monday, is 
a vague and perplexing document, and least satisfactory 
where it is most intelligible. That at least was the first 
impression it created. No permanent judgement can be 
passed on it till both the Governments concerned have 
shown how they interpret it in practice. The “ agree- 
ment ” as it stands is capable of the most widely diverse 
interpretations, and is already receiving them. While 
Mr. Chamberlain declares categorically that it repre- 
sents no change whatever in British policy, which 
was defined by him on July 17th as consisting in a firm 
refusal to accept dictation from anyone regarding our 
actions in China, the Japanese Press (and of course, 
as a matter of mere routine propaganda, the German 
and Italian Press) hails it as a complete capitulation to 
Japanese demands. On that basis it is accepted in Tokyo 
as making for a relaxation of tension. On that basis 
relaxation of tension, urgently important though it is, 
would be bought at far too high a price. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s declarations rule out any such construction of the 
document. It is the construction which the British 
Cabinet puts on a British declaration that must govern 
British action in China. If Japan demurs to the con- 
struction the agreement must lapse, with whatever 
consequences that may have. 

Before approving or condemning the formula on 
which Mr. Arita and Sir Robert Craigie have reached 
accord it is essential to see the whole situation as it is. 
The Japanese have declined to discuss the local diffi- 
culties at Tientsin till there has been discussion on 
the general background of Anglo-Japanese relations in 
China. But behind that there is another and larger 
background, the tension in Europe, and no survey of 
the Far East can be anything but misleading which 
leaves that out of account. Japan’s precise relations with 
Germany and Italy are unknown. She is not, and has 
declined at present to become, one of the Axis Powers, 
but she is, definitely and formally, one of the Anti- 
Comintern Powers. What obligations, explicit. or 
implied, that may entail is again unknown ; but apart 
from any explicit obligations at all it is obvious that 
nothing would serve Germany's and Italy’s purposes 
better than for Great Britain to find herself involved 
in complications in China. Japan may or may not in 
recent weeks have been acting in direct connivance with 
Berlin ; she has at any rate been pursuing exactly the 
course such connivance would dictate. If she continued 
to pursue it we should have three choices open to 
us—to yield completely to Japan’s demands and in 
effect condone, if not co-operate in, her lawless invasion 
of China; to stand formally on our rights, accepting 
one by one any encroachment and humiliation Japan 
might force on us ; or to resist by such measures as an 
economic blockade, which would be ineffective unless 
the United States joined in it, with full appreciation of 
the probability that Japan might retaliate by open war, 
compelling us to relinquish temporarily all our holdings 
in Asia east of Singapore. 

It is the Government’s claim that Japan has agreed 
to change her course, that a better atmosphere has been 
created and a better prospect opened up. That is a 
development cordially to be welcomed—on one condi- 


tion, that it involves no compromise repugnant to gy 
honour or our interests, no hint of disloyalty to o 
existing obligations and no suspicion that we are adop. 
ing an attitude of neutrality benevolent towards Japan 
and detrimental to China. Those conditions mus 
examined closely, though not in the spirit of a ster) 
formalism. To argue that membership of the League ¢ 
Nations requires us to give far more active supp 
than we are doing to China in the face of a brutal ay 
unprovoked attack is waste of breath. No one can dep; 
it, but by tacit agreement the obligations that we 
practicable for members of a full League must unfy. 
tunately be held in abeyance by a League whig 
includes only three great Powers out of seven. Th 
Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 stands on a different fog. 
ing. None of its signatories has repudiated it excey 
Japan—not even Italy—and the United States, which j 
not a member of the League, has the greatest respect fy 
the treaty and hastened to invoke it when Japan bega 
her encroachments in China in 1931. The treaty has 
been violated grossly and cynically by Japan, but tha 
in no way absolves this country or the United State 
or any other signatory from the obligation “ to respec 
the sovereignty, the independence and the territorial anj 
administrative integrity of China,” to maintain the ope 
door there, and “to provide the fullest and most w 
embarrassed opportunity to China to develop and main- 
tain for herself an effective and stable Government’ 
So far as it conflicts with any of those considered under 
takings, the Anglo-Japanese agreement must stani 
condemned. 

Does it, in fact, conflict with them? On the face 
it, not necessarily. Indeed, if Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment that the agreement leaves British policy in Chim 
unchanged holds, it plainly does not. But everything de- 
pends on whether Japan is prepared to act in what Mr. 
Chamberlain believes to be the spirit of the agreement 
It is conceivable that she is. She has her hands mud 
more than full with the war in China and to turn Gre#t 
Britain into an open foe would suit her purpose ill, i 
spite of the inflammatory anti-British campaign that ba 
been provoked throughout all territory under Japanes 
control. A bitter struggle is, moreover, in progres 
between the civil Government and the military in Japa, 
and the Cabinet might be well content to gain a certait 
kudos by reaching agreement with the British on th 
basis of one of those face-saving formulas so important! 
in the East as a pre-condition of the discussion of th 
detailed issues arising at Tientsin. And it might & 
quite legitimate for Sir Robert Craigie to accept th 
formula if he were satisfied that it was in no necessay 
conflict with our interests or obligations. He no doubt 
is satisfied of that, and so equally are the Prime Minis 
ter, Lord Halifax and the Cabinet. But that, in a deme 
cratic country, does not end the matter. The individu! 
citizen has to be convinced not only that Ministers att 
not misleading him but that they are not being misled 
themselves. 

What then, once more, have we agreed with Japan? 
The formula consists of two paragraphs. In the fit 
we simply recognise that whether war has been formally 
declared or not (wars are not declared nowadays) war 
in fact in progress in China and, that being so, the 
Japanese forces there have to take certain measures fet 
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their own protection. That does not appear to mean 
enough to make it worth contesting. But its vagueness 
has a repercussion on the second paragraph, according 
to which “ His Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of countenancing any act or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects by Japanese 
forces.” That, again, may mean anything or nothing. 
If it means that Great Britain intends to observe a formal 
neutrality to the best of her ability, both in her external 
relations with China and in the Concessions and the 
International Settlement at Shanghai, well and good. 
If what Japan wanted was simply an agreed general 


formula that would enable the talks on Tientsin to be 


entered on, the agreement may have had its uses. But 
if it means the slightest hardening of British policy 
towards China, if it diminishes by a whit China’s chance 
of getting fresh credits from Great Britain, if it portends 
any restrictions on imports into China by the Burma 
road, if, most of all, it means that British support of 
the Chinese currency is to be withdrawn, then the agree- 
ment is so bad that an open breach might be better. But 
we are not yet required to conclude that it does mean 
that. A Cabinet that acquiesced in such an interpreta- 
tion would be guilty of a humiliating betrayal. 


THE FILMS COUNCIL 


HE Report issued by the Cinematograph Films 
Council this week is of double interest, for it is 
necessarily concerned with two questions of major im- 
portance to the British film industry; first, how is the 
new Act working, and, second, how is the Council ful- 
filling its statutory functions? To both these questions 
the report gives answers far more satisfactory than might 
have been expected. For, although one may detect a 
considerable amount of diffidence and indecision in the 
approaches to certain urgent problems, one fact stands 
out very clearly. There is a gratifying unanimity of 
opinion. This unanimity is not, in general, easy to 
come by in the film industry, where warring sectional 
interests are the rule rather than the exception ; and it 
must be remembered that out of the 21 members of the 
Council, 10 are representative of various sections of the 
film trade itself. At the very least, then, this unanimity 
fulfils the vital function of the Council, in establishing 
a broad outlook on the national rather than the purely 
financial importance of the film industry. 

On rather closer analysis the work of the Council 
under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Whyte) is seen 
to be sharply divided, according to the Report, between 
active and valuable recommendations on certain 
problems, and complete indecision on others. To take 
the negative side, the Council declares complete im- 
potence as regards that clause of the Act regarding the 
admission to renters’ quota of films which, while not 
complying with the minimum-cost clause, may be con- 
sidered worthy of quota because of their “ special value 
for the purposes of entertainment.” A number of films 
were viewed by the Council under this clause, but none 
was admitted, owing to the difficulty experienced by the 
Council in interpreting the meaning of the words 
“special entertainment value.” One may indeed sym- 
pathise with the Council on this matter. It is by no 
means easy to balance the cultural, commercial, or 
propagandist issues which films under this clause might 
very well raise. But, at the same time, one may ques- 
tion whether a total defeat was really necessary. There 
should surely be no insuperable difficulty in getting a 
majority vote out of twenty-one intelligent people 
regarding the intrinsic value of any given film. 

A second failure on the part of the Council is repre- 
sented by the notable absence of constructive sugges- 
tions for bettering the lot of independent producers and, 
Particularly, the producers of short films. In the shorts 
field, Great Britain is especially distinguished in the pro- 
duction of documentary films ; the majority of these, 
owing to the conditions of the existing market, cannot 
be produced on a commercial basis, and depend almost 


entirely on sponsorship by Government Departments, 
public utility corporations and the like. Outside the 
sponsored field are a number of firms which make cheap 
shorts with every possible economy, often with inevit- 
able loss of creative vigour. The latter are wholly 
against a cost test-—for shorts are exempt from this 
under the present Act—while the producers of the more 
ambitious (and therefore more expensive) types of 
short feel that a cost test (allied with proper interpreta- 
tion of the “ special entertainment value ” clause) would 
go far to put their production schedules on a more paying 
basis. It is unfortunate that the Council should make 
no attempt to reconcile these opposing views. 

But immediately after this statement the Report 
makes several valuable recommendations regarding the 
use of the film in education. In this field Great Britain 
—in spite of many public-spirited efforts—has for some 
years failed to move with the times, and it is encouraging 
to observe the emphasis laid by the Council on the neces- 
sity for making the production and distribution of short 
educational films easier and, where necessary, more 
profitable. The Report suggests that educational film 
libraries, organised and financed through local authori- 
ties, should be set up throughout the country, in such 
a way that “every school would be within convenient 
distance of supply.” In this way production by com- 
panies or groups specialising in this work would be 
encouraged, instead of being driven—as so often 
happens—to closing down; for regular distribution- 
channels on a nation-wide basis would be available to 
them. In any case, this recommendation is one in 
which the Board of Education might well act forthwith. 

But much of the Report is of course concerned with 
the effects of the Act as regards Quota provisions in 
general, and here the Council has provided an admir- 
able analysis of the present conditions of the British 
Film Industry. It is pointed out, with considerable 
justice, that the operation of the Act during its first 
year must be closely related to the slump in British films 
caused by the appalling “ South Sea Bubble ” financing 
of the years 1936-37. The artificial boom of this period 
was the greatest disservice to its own interests which 
any industry could have instituted. The money for pro- 
duction was “ borrowed from financial interests on the 
basis of loosely estimated receipts, against which insur- 
ances were taken out.” This money found its way, as 
often as not, into “inexpert”’ hands. The advances 


vanished before production was completed, and the 
“ financial interests involved, to save themselves from 
total loss, were compelled to make further advances. 
Thus the ultimate cost . . . frequently reached a prohi- 
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bitive figure which could not be recovered from the 
renter.” The Report very properly points out that no 
legislation can be expected immediately to rescue an 
industry from a morass which it has, for no good 
reason, created for itself. 

In all the circumstances it would perhaps be too 
much to expect the Council to make definite recommen- 
dations. They are not yet in a position to distinguish 
clearly between issues involving the film industry as a 
national asset, and issues which arise solely from the 


foolish behaviour of the industry itself. But ong », 
question whether the optimism expressed in their ¢ 
cluding paragraphs is not too complacent. For, yj 
it may be true that the past year has seen a great impp 
ment in the quality of a few of our films, to say ng; 
of a notable increase of their popularity in the Up), 
States, it is equally indisputable that the British 5 
Industry, in all its sections, is still in a parlous condi, 
One might, accordingly, have expected some { 
proposals of a more constructive nature. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CURIOUS little incident, throwing an instructive light 

on the success with which Cabinet secrets could be kept 
thirty years ago, is related in Mrs. Masterman’s new life of 
her husband, C. F. G. Masterman. Before the second 
General Election of 1910, as everyone now knows, the 
King promised Mr. Asquith that in case of need he would 
agree to the creation of enough peers to secure the passage 
of the Parliament Bill through the House of Lords; but he 
stipulated that his undertaking should be kept secret till 
the Election was over and as long afterwards as possible. 
That was on November 16th. It was not till July 18th of the 
following year, 1911, that the existence of the guarantees 
was revealed to the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Balfour, 
by Mr. Lloyd George. Why by Mr. Lloyd George, and 
not by the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith? Here comes in 
Mrs. Masterman’s anecdote. At some ceremonial religious 
function Lloyd George and Balfour were sharing a hymn- 
book and carrying on a sotto voce conversation on the 
current situation under cover of the melody. “ Well,” said 
Lloyd George suddenly, “Ill be frank with you. You know 
we've got the guarantees.” Balfour answered that he had sus- 
pected it, but that many of his own people, including Lord 
Lansdowne (Conservative leader in the Lords), wouldn’t 
believe it. He thereupon arranged a meeting the next day, 
well known to political historians, between himself, Lans- 
downe and Lloyd George. But for ten months twenty 
Cabinet Ministers had kept a fact of the first moment so 
secret that the Opposition leader in the Commons only 
suspected it and the Opposition leader in the Lords dis- 
believed it. 

* * ” +. 

The controversy arising out of the appointment of Sir 
George Gater to the Colonial Office, with the rumoured 
proposal to import a number of other “ outsiders” to the 
upper ranges of the Civil Service, has, like most con- 
troversies, two sides to it. Of Sir George Gater’s own 
abilities and liberality of outlook there can be no question, 
and whoever was responsible for inviting him to Whitehall 
at a moment when our colonial administration palpably 
needs an overhaul showed considerable imagination. When 
there are other Gaters available—which is not likely to be 
often—it would be folly not to secure them for Government 
service. But a wholesale importation would be fatal. No 
Civil Servant will put his heart into his work if he thinks 
that whenever he nears the climax of his career he will find 
the top place occupied by someone who has climbed in by 
some other way. 


»” 


* * « * 


The Barn Theatre at Shere, that gallant venture floated 
seven or eight years ago by Cambridge undergraduates of 
histrionic inclinations, may now be regarded as an estab- 
lished institution. One evidence of that was that last week, 
for the first performance in England (or anywhere else) 
of a dramatised version of Mary Webb’s The House in 
Dormer Forest, the house was filled to capacity not only 
on Saturday evening, which is usual, but on every other 
evening, which is not. The play, as the programme indi- 


cated, is rather a series of episodes than a close-knit drama, 


but it never lost its hold on the audience, and much of 
acting was admirable, particularly Isolde Denham as Anjg 
Darke. There is one little deficiency that needs pup 
right. Since the theatre admits its audience free g 
depends on the collections it takes up, despicable peng 
who drop coppers instead of silver—or notes, or cheque 
into the rather experienced top-hat in which such dues 
collected should, if possible, be named from the stage, 


* * * 7 


The death of Mr. W. H. Eyre removes one of the gry 
oarsmen of—I was going to say this generation, but actu 
it was almost the generation before last, for Eyre was 
when he died last Saturday, and he began rowing at Henk 
in 1870 or earlier. In course of time he won almost ever 
thing there was to win there. He was full of vigour till som 
three weeks ago, but had for many years been almost cop 
pletely deaf, and, like many deaf people, had no idea ho 
loud he was talking. He was extremely generous, and if 
conversation in the dining-room at his Pall Mall club w 
suddenly drowned by a voice that would carry to St. Paul 
it would be Eyre whispering to the waiter, “I’m not 
posed to tip you, but if you look under the plate you'll fr 
something for you.” 

+ * * * 

Sir Denison Ross, I see, has been counselling fori 
students to read Mr.—or, as I should now say, Dr.—?.é 
Wodehouse as a means of perfecting their English. Tw 
seems to me quite shocking advice, and I speak a1 
Wodehouse devotee. To prove my case I turned to t 
volume occupying at the moment the Wodehouse nid 
at my bedside, and opening it at random chanced om: 
description of someone’s indisposition: “ The poor old til 
was looking pretty green about the gills.” Admirable. Bu 
as model English for foreigners? It is like the phne 
which a foreign spokesman employed the other day a 
complete good faith to intimate to his hostess that he wi 
afraid he must be gving. I cannot quote it here—nor @ 
a postcard. 

* * * * 


Not long ago I enumerated in this column some of tt 
many “ news-letters”’ which those who desire to know t 
views of some individual or group on current events hut 
offered to them weekly. I think I should add one to the * 
—the China Air Mail—issued fortnightly from Hong-kog 
by that eminently sane economic and political writer M 
Guenther Stein, whose name will be familiar to all reguit 
readers of The Spectator. The letter, which is sent by % 
appears to take about ten days in transit, so that its readts 
are kept reasonably up-to-date on aspects of Chinese affais 
other than those dealt with day by day in the newspapes 


* * * * 


I can hardly help admiring the pertinacious hopefuls 
with which the German State Railways go on inviting & 
all to “Germany, The Land of Hospitality.” We art! 
land of hospitality too—for thousands of Germans for whoo 
Germany’s rather selective hospitality makes life unliveabe 
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7 Noth HIS article is being written in the free air of Sweden, 
© Unix after a twenty-fifth visit to Germany, the object of 
ish Fig which was to ascertain at first hand, if, even at this eleventh 





hour, there is a possibility of building a bridge between the 
British and German points of view and of preventing a war 
which seems almost inevitable. 

My days were spent in talks with members of the German 
Foreign Office, former officials of the League of Nations staff 
of German nationality, business-men, members of the S.S. 
(the Nazi Inner Guard), the Hitler Jugend, and of the 


me fy 








. Reichsfrauenfiihrung. From all of them I heard the now 
- familiar argument ab vt the betrayal of the Fourteen Points, 
* “UME the imposed Treaty, the post-War blockade, the occupation 
_ Putty of the Ruhr, the refusal of Herr Hitler’s early disarmament 
—_ offers and the denunciation of the alleged British policy of 
PME encirclement today. From all that, is is claimed, Herr Hitler 
Pe bas rescued and is defending Germany. 
=a Success has attended his policy; one grievance after 
another was remedied. In the incredibly short space of six 
years, German unemployment, which had pumbered many 
he gre millions, was abolished and the whole of German manhood 
actual and womanhood was set to work, and today Germany is 
Was WH urgently clamouring for more workers. It was no explana- 
Heal tion merely to say that a couple of million men had been 
t eve absorbed by the nation’s armed forces. Confidence had 
ll ct keen restored, the women had returned to the “home ”; 
‘t CUMS many vast enterprises had been started and others were still 
7 boy untouched, owing to lack of labour. 
ve I called to mind the impression made by visits to the 
Paul Unemployment Centres in Germany in 1933, at the time 
ot an the Revolution, and cf an overwhelming sense of the 
a ,_m thousands of young men and women, who had but recently 
finished their courses at the Universities, and for whom 
apparently there was no niche in the national life of the 
_§day. The readiness of the younger generation for a new 
fore order is to be understood. My German friends then turned 
PGB to the last few years. Had Germany’s offer of co-operation 
Ta and the limitation of armaments met with success? The 
_® Fuhrer had proposed that the bombing of civilians and sub- 
“= marine warfare should be abolished, but a deaf ear was 
mei turned to his suggestions. It was quite true that the Rhein- 
Pret land was restored despite the Treaty, but would English- 
a men have remained inert if Kent and Essex had been left 
a. undefended? The present régime had given back to 
& . | Germany her self-respect and self-confidence ; every German 
* “Biel that he was wanted and had a part to play in a 
a regenerated Reich. 
2 
The progress made by National Socialist Germany in 
the material sense in the last two or three years is indeed 
bt most impressive to an Englishman who has known the country 
- inumately since toyhood. The Neu Gestaltung (New 
, : Planning) of Berlin deserves to be classed with Signor 
- Mussolini’s creation of the great highways in Rome. New 
o Government offices, admirably proportioned, are being built 
‘i in the Wilhelmstrasse and elsewhere. The new head office 
“ol the Luftwaffe (Air Ministry) is probably the most impres- 
- sive Air Ministry building possessed by any nation. The 
ie residence of the Fiihrer and the adjoining buildings are 
bis dignified in their simplicity. Berlin will soon possess two 


great highways from east to west and from north to south. 

MS The enthusiasm of Germans for the national health 
crusade, and the emphasis laid on the need for universal 
nes Mothercraf t training centres, is remarkable. Everything 
y WE Possible is done to stress the importance of physical fitness, 
if and parents of large families are helped in many ways. 
hoof Households with children are given preference in obtaining 
bef domestic help and receive State aid. The supporters of the 
. § Present régime believe that they are reaching an average level 
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of physical fitness greater than that to be found in the 
Western Democracies. 

Germany’s relations with Great Britain are everywhere 
eagerly discussed. The bitterness of the Press campaign 
against Great Britain was very marked and almost daily the 
large headlines on the front pages of the newspapers were 
devoted to attacks on England; France was never men- 
tioned. Germans profess not to understand British foreign 
policy. Surely Englishmen realise that the Fihrer wants 
to be friends with Great Britain? The Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty was practical proof of this desire, and Germany 
feels sore that this friendly gesture was ignored or misin- 
terpreted. 

Germany is still ready to come to an agreement with 
Great Britain ; she has no desire to impede the progress of 
the British Empire across the seas, provided the need for 
German expansion in Eastern Europe is recognised by 
Great Britain. A leading German stated that “ Germany 
could not understand and would not tolerate Great Britain’s 
butting in to the affairs of Eastern Europe and deliberately 
placing herself in the way of Germany’s Drang nach 
Osten. If Germany had threatened Holland or Belgium 
she would have understood British concern, but Eastern 
Europe was outside the sphere of British influence, The 
Fiihrer had once for all renounced German ambitions in 
the West and given up all thoughts of attempting to recover 
the German-speaking districts of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The opinion was frequently expressed that a settlement 
with Poland could have been reached if Great Britain had 
not suddenly espoused the Polish cause in March. Even 
Germans who had been partially educated in England, ex- 
pressed bewilderment at “ the British policy of encirclement 
and hostility.” They also failed to understand how Mr. 
Chamberlain, after the enthusiastic scenes of Munich, could 
return home to advocate the adoption of a vast scheme of 
rearmament! 

In almost every discussion I came up against a stone wall ; 
there was a complete failure to understand the British point 
of view. British policy was stated to be based on jealousy 
of Germany’s growing might, and British arguments in 
favour of a moral law in international relations were swept 
aside as rank hypocrisy. I attempted to point out that the 
British distrust of Germany’s intentions was above all due 
to the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia in March, despite most 
solemn undertakings. The argument that German security 
necessitated the abolition of an independent Czecho-Slovakia 
was used. How could Germany permit an independent and 
hostile country to exist on the main road between Berlin and 
Vienna, where aerodromes, within thirty flying minutes of 
Berlin, would be available for Russian bombers. It was 
useless to point out that in this imperfect world complete 
security is not possible for any nation, and that to Great 
Britain the right of small countries to decide their own 
future is a sacred cause ; that nevertheless in Great Britain 
there was certainly no desire to hem in the Reich, nor to 
stand in the way of its economic development in the Danube 
Basin or elsewhere. 

I was in Berlin during the tense days of the Danzig crisis. 
All Germany seemed mobilised behind the Fuhrer in the 
claim that Danzig was a German town and must return to 
the Reich. It was almost impossible to make Germans 
understand that the changed British point of view, as regards 
Danzig, was due to the German action in Czecho-Slovakia 
in March. Is it surprising that Poland fears a repetition 
of the tactics employed in the case of Czecho-Slovakia? 
Members of the S.S. seemed incredulous when I stated that 
Great Britain was undoubtedly ready to risk a world war 
if brute force were applied to Poland. Germany refused to 
admit Great Britain’s right to act as “ the moral godmother 
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of Europe.” What right had England to protest at the 
absorption of Czecho-Slovakia, bearing in mind her treat- 
ment of Ireland, Palestine and India? It seemed an almost 
hopeless task to make German listeners appreciate the extra- 
ordinary solidarity in Great Britain today in favour of the 
policy of the confcrence table as opposed to unilateral settle- 
ments backed by the threat of force. 

I left Germany three days ago with the conviction that 
at this juncture the people of Great Britain must whole- 


heartedly support Mr. Chamberlain. It would be g 
mistake to have a Cabinet re-shuffle now, which might tin 
the impression in Germany that the Prime Minister wa; , 
longer in complete control. The pursuit of an unfling 
policy by the British Government, in defence of the Tighy 
of smaller nations, accompanied by a readiness to disc 
grievances when Germany is prepared to return t 4 
conference table, is surely the only alternative to woy 
war. 


NIEMOELLER OR HIMMLER? 


By DOROTHY F. BUXTON 


[“ Pastor Schneider, of Dickenschied, has died at Buchenwald concentration camp, where he had 
been confined for 2 years.”"—The Times, fuly 24th] 


wren does religion encroach on politics, and when do 
politics encroach on religion? Under the German 
Evangelical Church (now State-controlled), in the past 
months, there have been examples of confirmation services 
when the children, standing before the altar, have been 
made to promise—not obedience to Jesus Christ—but to 
fight against Jewry all their life long. Or they have been 
sent forth on their life’s journey armed with such maxims 
as: “He who serves Germany serves God.” On the other 
hand there are many German pastors who have been penal- 
ised for their activity in opposing the use of Christian 
churches for such “German Christian” teaching as this. 
And again, numbers have had their salaries stopped, 
or even lost their office, on a charge of “ disloyalty ” because 
of the Intercession Service used by them at the time of crisis 
last September, when they ventured to make confession 
before God of “ the sins of our People.” 

The latest decrees issued by Dr. Werner, the President 
of the Supreme Council of the German Evangelical Church 
make it possible that even in Dr. Niemoeller’s parish at 
Dahlem, that stronghold of the Confessional Church, an ex- 
ponent of “ Positive Christianity”—alias the religion of 
Blood and Soil—might at any time be installed. There are 
already 100 cases of pastors who have been banished from 
their parishes against the wishes of their congregations 
(whose legal rights in the matter are ignored). Of all these 
pastors .the same offence is alleged as of Niemoeller: 
“they mix up politics and religion.” This thesis of 
the Nazi Propaganda Department even finds its exponents 
in England. Travellers return from Germany who have 
been helped by their Nazi hosts to make this very 
interesting discovery as to “the real cause” of Dr. 
Niemoeller’s trouble, and who on their return hasten to 
clear the matter up for the English public by writing to 
the Press about it. And yet, although no less than 2,000 
Evangelical pastors and prominent Church workers have 
been imprisoned or otherwise punished under Herr Hitler’s 
régime, no extracts from sermons, or other tangible evidence 
in proof of the accusations so freely made, have ever yet been 
published. One may read the whole series of 28 sermons 
preached by Dr. Niemoeller in the two years prior to his 
arrest without finding any “ political” discussion in our 
sense of the word. What one does find is an indomitable 
sincerity which believes in calling things by their right 
names, regardless of the consequences. 

Only a few weeks before Dr. Niemoeller’s arrest he had 
been reading out in his church the intercession list for 
imprisoned pastors and others. For what, he asked, were 
these Church members reproached? During the past four 


years people had been trained by the Press and other means 
to the worst conceptions about them ; nevertheless, “ thanks 
and praise be to God—not the slightest trace of anything 
reprehensible from the human standpoint can be brought 
against these our brothers and sisters ; on the contrary, they 
have all been banished from their homes, condemned to 
silence and thrown into prison, because they considered it 


their duty, and claimed it as a right of Evangelical Christe. 
dom, freely and publicly to speak of attacks upon t% 
Christian faith as attacks, to speak of apostasy quite open) 
as apostasy and encroachments upon the order of Divi 
Services fearlessly as encroachments. . . .” 


It may, of course, be said that to call a spade a spade j 
often needlessly provocative, and to show oneself lacking ip 
worldly wisdom and diplomacy. And it is true that Ni 
moeller did not confine himself to generalities.  Specif 
actions by the State (or its police) were occasional} 
mentioned by him. 


In a sermon on November 8th, 1936, we find reference » 
an occurrence (of a not infrequent type). “‘ By their fruis 
ye shall know them’, and these fruits are now being revealei 
to our eyes ; if only by that which happened a few week 
ago in the Saar district when the Church Governmen 
established by the State, installed a pastor under polic 
protection in his office in a parish of the Rhineland, whik 
the legitimate pastor who was being ousted by him, as wel 
as the Superintendent who was unwilling to pass this wrong 
over in silence, were locked up in prison for the time being 
At the ceremony of installation our Lord Jesus Christ wa 
invoked—but he had already gone to another village ... 

Incidents such as this one described by Dr. Niemoelle 
seldom find mention in the British Press and, one neti 
hardly say, never in the German Press. By the detractos 
of Dr. Niemoeller and his followers in the Confession 
Church (of which he was the former head), they are either 
ignored—or else attributed to the “ political interferences’ 
of which the victims have been guilty. Against the so-called 
“German Christians” such a charge is never made. Ani 
the very leaders of the German Evangelical Church hav 
recently been moved to lay down certain guiding principle 
for their Church according to which “every supra-nationd 
or international Church, whether of a Roman Catholic « 
of a world-Protestan: stamp, is a debasement of Christianity, 
for this means “ rendering it political.” After this it is no 
surprising that the second clause in this remodelled Christian 
creed defines Christiantiy as “the unbridgeable religious 
opposition to Jewry.” 

Since Dr. Niemoeller’s arrest the exponents of “ univers 
intimidation ” (the words are his) have forged ahead. Ih 
face of the situation thus created is it an imprudence on th 
part of the Confessional Church not to be more compliant’ 
Even among some of its members there are signs that shett 
weariness and nervous exhaustion have begun to play thei 
part on the side of compromise. Is it then mere recklessnes 
on the part of the 900 newly ordained young pastors who 
have recently refused to sign a document promising thet 
unconditional obedience to the State Church authorities’ 
No one placing himself in the position of the Lutheran, 
of the Catholic Church, in Germany today, can fail ® 
realise the force of the arguments in favour of compromis 
with the Powers that be. To many the situation presen’ 
itself as a choice between yielding to State pressure, ™ 
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hastening the final step, undoubtedly desired by Herr 
Himmler, by Herr Rosenberg, and other important persons, 
when “the Black Swindle ”—as they like to call the Church 
_will be abolished altogether (German Christians and all). 
Better the half-loaf (say the comprcmisers)—or even a few 
crumbs—than no bread. Better to preserve at least some 
framework of a nominally Christian Church, even if the 
Christian standpoint has often to be glossed over ; even if 
the offices of the Church are filled more and more (under 
pressure of the Government) by the preachers of “ Blood 
and Soil,” by the exponents of the new creed that “ he who 
serves Germany serves God.” To such defenders of the 
Church the resistance of the Confessional Church, and 
notably of Dr. Niemoeller, seems ill-timed, defeating its own 
ends by provoking more and more the extreme measures 
which may lead to complete paganisation. 


To all such arguments we know that Dr. Niemoeller’s 
reply would be somewhat as follows: “ The most real danger 
to the Church of Christ comes from within, not from with- 
out. The one and only mission and purpose of the Church 
is to preach the Gospel in its purity. Ministers are bound 
to this by their ordination vows. To compromise where 
Truth is concerned, to be silent when danger seems to 
threaten, to accept outward control of the Church by dis- 
believers, means attaching more importance to human cal- 
culations than to God’s promises and His power. This, and 
this only, would mean the end of the Christian Church.” 

Dr. Niemoeller, as the great champion of this view, 
remains in solitary confinement. There seems no hope of 
his release. But from the silence of his cell comes a message 
even more eloquent perhaps, and even more far-reaching, 
than were the words from his pulpit. 


THE TERRITORIAL OFFICER’S COSTS 


By MAJOR B. T. 


HE Territorial Army is a force whose whole tradition 

is based on the voluntary system. In the past twenty 
years, when war appeared a remote contingency, its units 
were obliged to lay considerable stress on the social side 
of soldiering in order to maintain their strength. Men of 
like incomes and tastes—which depend to a great extent 
upon incomes—tended to come together. Some units were 
officered by wealthy men, others by comparatively poor 
ones. In normal times, provided there were plenty of suit- 
able men coming forward to take commissions, little harm 
was done. But we are no longer living in normal times. 
Today it is of vital importance that the best men should be 
available, irrespective of social qualifications or income, to 
lead the national armies in war. Are good men precluded 
from taking commissions owing to the expense involved and, 
if so, what can be done about it? 

A young Territorial officer of my acquaintance recently 
gave me some details of his own expenses. His unit was an 
infantry battalion recruited in North London, and officered 
largely by professional men like himself—none of them 
wealthy. The young officer on joining was directed to go 
for his outfit to the regimental tailor. The outfit supplied 
included all the items laid down in the War Office list, includ- 
ing service dress and a blue patrol. The price charged was 
eleven shillings in excess of the Government grant cf £40. 
My friend was perfectly satisfied with this arrangement. 
Uniformity of cut and pattern, in which Adjutants’ hearts 
rejoice, was ensured throughout the battalion; and he 
maintained, probably quite correctly, that the uniform 
supplied outlasted cheaper stuff. Two more items went to 
swell the initial bill for outfit. Many of his friends had been 
presented with their swords by relations, some even by their 
firms, but failing such a windfall the young officer had to 
buy a sword at a cost between three and five pounds. He 
also had to get mess kit which cost a further seven to ten 
pounds, though in this battalion the rule was in abeyance 
until such time as the political horizon should be clearer. 

The average yearly mess bill of a subaltern, excluding his 
mess bill for the annual fortnight in camp, came to about {14. 
This included all subscriptions. These were: a general mess 
subscription of two guineas a year; one guinea to the regi- 
mental officers’ club ; and a pound to the annual children’s 
party at which the officers entertained the wives and children 
of the rank and file. The remaining ten pounds went on 
meals, including a monthly battalion dinner at 3s. 6d. and 
drinks. Mess guests were also included, the cost of hospi- 
tality being divided pro rata amongst the officers—a subaltern 
taking one share, a captain two, and so on. The regimental 
Officers’ club was a popular institution. Members were 
entitled to attend the annual regimental dinner for a norrinal 
sum (this cost outsiders thirty shillings). It also entitled 
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them to live rent free in the depot mess, when there was a 
quarter available. 

This battalion lived quite comfortably when in camp at 
4s. 3d. a day, which is not much above what a careful regular 
unit would pay. A subaltern’s pay generally covered his mess 
bill for the fortnight in camp with about £2 to £4 to spare. 
Wear and tear of uniform was not an important item. Out-of- 
pocket travelling expenses can be claimed. One can sum 
up the position of a subaltern in this particular Territorial 
battalion thus: once in possession of his initial outfit, his 
soldiering costs him about £12 a year, and the bulk of this 
sum goes on food, drink and what might be classed as 
amenities. On the face of it, this seems reasonable enough. 
I know the battalion in question: it is happy and efficient. 
Of course, conditions vary in different parts of the country, 
but it is difficult to see any reason why expenses in other 
units should be a great deal higher. Where they are (and 
this applies to a large number of units) it would certainly be 
possible to reduce them. 

However, it may be argued, my friend could afford this 
outlay and there may be plenty of excellent potential officers 
who cannot. I put this to him. He replied that, in the 
first place, neither this nor any other London battalion that 
he knew found difficulty in obtaining good officers. Further, 
a man who possessed the qualifications required for a Terri- 
torial officer would, generally speaking, also have the neces- 
sary qualifications for a moderately well-paid job in civil 
life, and can thus well afford £12 a year. I suggested that, 
if the Government outfit grant was £40, the efficient thing 
to do was to keep inside this figure. He did not see the 
point. I tackled him on the subject of the sword and sug- 
gested that, as this was no longer carried on active service, 
no further sentimental or practical value attached to it. 
Why should not a parade sword be a Government issue, 
thus saving the officer expense? He preferred the present 
arrangement. I then tried mess-kit. Why should an officer 
be called upon to buy this? There was really nothing to be 
said for its retention. It should be abolished. The sugges- 
tion obviously struck him as being in questionable taste. 
He spoke of the need for something to wear on “ boiled 
shirt ” occasions. Seeing that I was not impressed he shifted 
his ground and appealed to sentiment. Mess kit was the last 
remaining link with the “old red rag” in which Marl- 
borough and Wellington’s men fought. I did not pursue 
the matter further. We were clearly talking at cross-pur- 
poses. His attitude is by no means an uncommon one. 

There is a natural tendency for the Territorial, as the 
amateur, to model himself in such matters on the practice 
of the regular, his professional brother-in-arms. Before the 
War the social factor in the regular army was a good deal 
more important than it is today. But, even so, I can 
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remember a number of men of ‘character who contrived by 
exercising a rigid personal economy to live on the exiguous 
pay of those days in units where the majority of officers 
had private means. Today, military efficiency is the first 
consideration, and the sources from which our regular 
officers are drawn have been, and are being still further, 
widened. Of course, it is still an essential factor in mili- 
tary efficiency that officers should get to know, not only 
their brother officers in the same regiment, but also all 
those with whom they will have to work in war. And the 
best way of getting to know a man is to eat with him. For 
this reason messes are required and a certain amount of 
entertainment is unavoidable. 


The officers of the Royal Artillery mess at Woolwich are 
by no means inhospitable. The messing there amounts to 
a shilling a day plus another shilling, the value of the 
officer’s ration allowance. A second lieutenant, whose pay 
is eleven shillings a day, can get his monthly mess-bill 
down to four guineas; five pounds i; a fair average. This 
includes subscriptions, drinks and his share of all necessary 
entertaining. As regards mess-kit, in many gunner messes 
this is now only worn on the weekly guest-night. Many 
officers regard it as an anachronism. There is a _ very 
general feeling in the regular army that unnecessary ex- 
pense is wasteful and that a man who is careless in such 
matters in peace will be equally careless in war, when men’s 
lives and not pounds, shillings and pence are at stake. As 
Territorials get to know the regular army better they will 
realise that many of their ideas on the subject of the 
military way of life are a trifle out of date. 


Happily we have in the Militia, trained by the regulars 
and going on to serve in the ranks of the Territorials, the 
link that may bring the two closer together. The regular 


ELECTION 


T is as nearly certain as anything can be in politics that 
there will be a General Election in Canada this fall, 
probably about the middle of October. The one event which 
would postpone it is the outbreak of war in Europe. Before 
attempting to appraise the trend of political thought in the 
Dominion, it is necessary to realise how abnormal the exist- 
ing position is. In a House of Commons of 245 the Liberal 
Party holds 180 seats, the Conservative Party 39, the Socialist 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 7, and other groups, 
chiefly Social Creditors, 19 between them. 

Top-heavy majorities inevitably are bad for governments, 
and the Mackenzie King Government is no exception to this 
rule. Prosperity in Canada depends largely upon export 
markets and reasonably high price-levels for such com- 
modities as wheat, livestock, newsprint, lumber and fish, and 
inevitably Canada, although far removed from the centre of 
political unrest and danger, has been economically in the 
front-line trenches. Until autarky is a thing of the past 
and nations cease to strive to be self-sufficient, it is difficult 
indeed to see how Canada can be prosperous. Unfortunately 
for the Government, however, the electors are not inclined 
to forgive hard times and tighten their belts because other 
people prefer guns to butter, and it is undoubtedly true that 
Mr. King and his party, despite their present strength in 
Parliament, face a difficult uphill fight in their campaign 
for re-election. With approximately 900,000 persons on 
relief (out of a total population of 11,100,000), with industry 
operating far below capacity, with unsold surpluses of 
exportable commodities piling up, and with the budget 
unbalanced—the Government cannot expect an easy path to 
victory. 

But there are many factors in the Canadian political 
situation which are favourable to the Ministry. In many 
respects the Government’s record is creditable. By surren- 
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army is approaching its task of training the young Manhoy 
of the nation in a strikingly egalitarian spirit. It regig 
the importance of a plentiful supply of good junior offign 
and is prepared to further merit and the priceless gift y 
leadership wherever it is found, irrespective of gy 
origin. Those who pass the junior leaders’ course in thy 
last two months of Militia service will be granted a specy 
certificate and will, presumably, go on to the units of tk 
officer-producing group. In due course they will pass a 
as fully qualified junior officers. There may be plenty g 
suitable young officers available in London, but this is 5 
no means the case in all parts of the country. This matey 
is needed and must be used, and it seems desirable ty 
junior officers of working-class origin, or those devoid g 
private means, should be absorbed into existing ung 
throughout the Territorial army, rather than segregated » 
special units on a “class” basis. One possibility wou; 
be to introduce the Warrant Officer Class III. A_ prope. 
tion of the platoons in the regular army are now cop 
manded by these warrant officers, who enjoy increay{ 
status-and most of the responsibilities of junior officer 

But those coming through the Militia are younger, a 
it would seem more suitable that they should be given con 
missions in the normal way. This, however, will definitey 
not be possible unless the most rigid economy is exercised 
where officers’ expenses are concerned. We should ned 
these men as officers in war. It is ridiculous that thy 
should be prohibited from taking commissions in peace (i 
one can call the conditions under which we are now livig 
by that name) from social or financial réasons. Our mik 
tary system is, perforce, based on two different types ¢ 
soldier—the whole-time regular and the part-time Ten: 
torial. But there is only room for one type of army—k 
army that fights. 


IN CANADA 


Ottawa, Fuly 13th. 
dering, voluntarily, preferences held by treaty in the British 
market, Canada made possible the Anglo-United States tak 
agreement. In addition, the King Government negotiated: 
new trade agreement with Washington which has conferted 
valuable advantages upon Canadian primary industries, suc 
as the livestock industry. A trans-Canadian air-mail servic: 
has been inaugurated, which is no mean feat in a county 
of the dimensions of Canada. Efforts to stimulate the cor 
struction of houses and to reduce both interest-rates and 
the dead weight of private indebtedness have been partially 
successful. 

In other vital respects the hands of the Dominion Gover- 
ment have been tied by lack of jurisdiction. A number d 
the provinces, but chiefly Ontario and Quebec, hare 
resolutely declined to part with any of their rights unde 
the British North America Act, thereby preventing tk 
central Government from proceeding with such reforms # 
unemployment insurance. Even so, if the Opposition 
possessed unity and strong leadership, the defeat of th 
Government might be regarded as certain. Fortunately for 
the Liberal Party, however, the Opposition is split into many 
groups and factions, and the Conservative Party has hithertd 
displayed none of the cohesion and enthusiasm essential © 
success. The Hon. R. J. Manion, who succeeded the Rt 
Hon. R. B. Bennett as Conservative leader in July, 1938, W% 
not the unanimous choice of the party, and has been unabk 
to attain anything remotely resembling Mr. Bennett’s mastery 
of the party. An Irish Catholic, he is looked upon with 
indifference by Orange Ontario. As a Liberal who spit 
with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party in 1917 
over the issue of conscription and has never regretted bis 
act, he is viewed with suspicion in Quebec. And for reasom 
which do not touch Dr. Manion, the Conservative Perty ® 
the prairie provinces is all but dead. 
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Dr. Manion has now been campaigning for upwards of a elsewhere, and the New Democracy Party whose chief cry 

t reali month. He has criticised the Government for inertia. He _ is that the old parties are reactionary and corrupt and should 

C Officen ME has made much of hard times. He has opposed the trade be swept away. Hon. W. D. Herridge is the leader of the 

SS gift ym agreements and expounded a policy of higher tariffs as the New Democracy Party. He is Mr. Bennett's brother-in- 
means of economic recovery. He has advocated an export law and until 1935 was an ardent Conservative. 


Mf sa 

rr: board to control the oversea sales of farm products. But The third parties make their greatest appeal in the Prairie 
@ Spey fe his campaign, so far, has generated little enthusiasm. Under Provinces and if they could form a united front they might 
ts of me Dr. Manion, the Conservative Party is certain to gain seats, well be an important factor in the election. But while Mr. 
Pass qy but few among his supporters expect that he can win a Hferridge has found common ground with the Social Credi- 
plenty gf majority in the next Parliament. The best ihey hope for is tors he has been rebuffed by the C.C.F., and an embittered 
his ig pM that the Conservatives will be the second largest party and pattie on the extreme Left of Canadian politics is inevitable. 
matey je that the Liberals will fail to obtain a clear majority. This lack of unity among the anti-Government forces and 
ible thy Of third parties in Canada there seems to be no end, and of _cohesion and fighting power in the Conservative Party, 


evoid (the smaller they are the more perverse and intractable they are the factors most favourable to the Liberal Party at the 
8 wns Me seem to be. The C.C.F. is the Socialist Party, founded in present time. Present prospects are that the Liberals will 
gated 2 the middle twenties, and no one doubts that it will double certainly possess the largest group in the next Parliament 
y woui Mf jts strength. Then there are the Social Credit Party which and quite possibly emerge from the election with a small 
prope. dominates Alberta, but which has failed to make progress majority over all others. 
iW Com 
NCreased 

_ oa i T r T 
bey: THE NEW NATIONALISM 
en com By DR. DAVID THOMSON 
efinite ‘YERE can be few English words more ambiguous than so Eastern Nationalism is something in origin separate from 
Pe T the word “ Nationalism,” and none more dangerous in the State, yet, because of historical circumstance, more 
deel Bits ambiguity. Yet it is used in political discussion as if it fanatical for the State. Where political unity precedes 
at thi I meant something quite simple. We shall hear so much, in national unification, the State can be taken for granted. 
eace (i the next few months, of “national self-determination,’ Where national unity precedes political unification, the State 
v livigg “national rights,” “national living-space” that it may be comes to be something desired for its own sake. 
it mil: timely to sort out the various meanings of the word. In this way, National sentiment in the West has come to 
ypes oi It is a complex and a variable thing. It changes meaning be associated with institutions and existing political systems, 


A rs with the adjective that is put before it. It is a spirit which Ut in the East with political movements and parties ; with 
ee takes its colour and form and significance from the other re Parliamentary b psoas: = ee a 
popular enthusiasms and political institutions it associates a oesecngnar Sige = oon Satie vo —— i 
with. It acquires, in short, a different meaning in each waa < & wit Se ae e .~ Pg orer in ne 
country. It is conditioned by the particular circumstances es “4 a Ce . =v hn — a —= = ye 
of its historical development. That is why all modern 7¥F mage . erg es — on same . vg te 
politics are haunted by history. course, is this a purely formal difference. It means that 
3th. Iti ia il sR al Mii E h 4 Nationalism is a more restless, self-conscious, volcanic force: 
British t is sometimes said that in Western Europe the tendency i, astern Europe. 
5 trek has been for the State to create the Nation, and in Eastern It has been the fate of Central Europe, standing between 
4 ie s > ° 
ated j Barope for the omg > ee ood State. Faggots these two tendencies, to share in the characteristics of each. 
ee oe ee toget cr in cach cas¢; DUC As in the East, a sense of national unity preceded actual 
ou there is some truth in the generalisation. The strong central political unification; but it was a vaguer, more diffused 
. J "i -_ = . ° : > ] . 
servic: Mnarchies of meee rior ye Fag ee with — nies sentiment, fostered by patriots like Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
H -wille o ’ t : . . 
yunty jg eSsion pe seg pape gtr os ni geo been t ° the German Liberals of 1848. By 1870 Cavour and 
S con: osaee S26 oe we a . a ronan © Bismarck had utilised it to create a single Government in 
s ad § 0g survival of the multi-national States of Eastern Europe each country. And it was under the cohesive force of these 
rtialy | —!Sarist Russia, the Ottoman Empire, Austria-Hungary— jojitical organisations and the common experience of 
. de Nati ; ; o iti- > : . es ° ° 
at Nationalism a personal sentiment — than a politi triumphant wars that a more vivid sense of nationality was 
ern: at bid mesag ves pire bd a eo rapes ed produced amongst German and Italian citizens. It was asso- 
ner of ee See wane o ” ee ciated from the first with the army, because the army was the 


have pte this identification has oe re hoe ening symbol of national achievement. It was further associated 
under bh oe a fanatical movement for po oan - - ence. in Italy with the Monarchy of Piedmont, in Germany 
, the B “thas become a self-conscious movement—often an obsession. with the powerful office of Chancellor: which is one reason 


ns a The most striking effect of this difference in historical why Mussolini has had to retain the Monarchy, and why 
sition development is that in Western Europe the problem of Hitler is Chancellor and not Emperor. But German and 
f the @ political independence and the problem of national unifica- Italian Nationalism was more akin to the West than to the 


y for § ton have appeared, chronologically and therefore logically, East in that it produced larger, more integrated States, and 
nan as two distinct problems. In Eastern Europe they have not not smaller, more “ Balkanic” States. It was compre- 
pert) @ deen thought of apart. English political independence—a hensive in nature. 

al to mediaeval product—was decisively asserted in 1588, and Since the War, Nationalism in these two countries has 
Re English national unity in 1688. In France, political inde- allied itself with Fascism and Nazism—both movements for 
was pendence was claimed as early as Joan of Arc, and was a closer social integration, both embodied in disciplined and 
able § achieved by the seventeenth century ; but real national unity highly organised political parties. The result has been a 
tery § became a conscious thing only with the rise of Napoleon. new alliance between the force of Nationalism and the insti- 
with § American independence was won in 1783—but her national tutions of Dictatorship. This alliance has produced the 
split § Unity only in 1865. In each of these countries political unity present crisis ia Europe, and is the decisive factor for the 
917 § Preceded national unification, and in each case a civil war fate of these countries. The Dictators have come into power 
his f had to be fought before real national unity was achieved. on a wave of popular Nationalist enthusiasm. To retain 
sOns In Eastern Europe, however, a sense of national unity has their power they must sustain this enthusiasm, and ride the 
yin f long preceded the fact of political unity. Political inde- wave. 

pendence has been won only within living memory. And But Nationalism has often proved to be an Old Man of 
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the Sea, apt to run. away with those who would ride it. In 
both countries there are signs that the interests of the 
Dictators no longer coincide with real Nationalist interests. 
The honeymoon of Nationalism and Dictatorship is over, 
and they are not finding it at all easy to settle down together 
into the humdrum routine of a materially prosperous married 
life. Can it be doubted that a divorce will one day take 
place, on the grounds of “incompatibility”? For at 
present the housewife is made to cut down her housekeeping 
expenses so that the Dictators may squander the savuigs in 
riotous exploits abroad. She is beaten-up if she shows any 
resistance to the will of her lord. Certainly, the only alter- 
Native to divorce is suicide. 

The moral for our purpose is that there is all the difference 
in the world between a “ Nationalism” which expresses 


THE NEMESIS 


N his address to Convocation at the close of the academic 

year, the recently retired Senior Proctor spoke of the 
effect on Oxford life of political confusion and unrest. “ In 
these circumstances,” he said, “it is not surprising that 
a certain feeling of futility should affect discussions of purely 
University matters and that undergraduates should devote 
what would ordinarily be a disproportionate amount of time to 
the consideration of international affairs.” This is but one 
aspect of a much wider subject, and Oxford here epitomises 
a state of feeling which obtains throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. The Munich crisis brought home to 
the most casual observer the grim fact that we were on the 
edge of a catastrophe, and events since then have only served 
to increase the tension. The effect of this, not only at Oxford 
but in the country at large, is a sense of futility attaching to 
the ordinary business of life and a quickened interest in 
international politics. 

So on the one hand men are saying “ Why carry on busi- 
ness as usual when we may all be caught up in a war which 
will be the end of our civilisation?” while on the other, they 
scan every move on the international chess-board, wonder- 
ing if and how the débdcle may be avoided. The world is 
in an inextricable mess, and all human effort seems to be 
futile when confronted with those who act on the principle 
that might is right. 

This frame of mind is probably unavoidable and is cer- 
tainly intelligible, but nevertheless it is quite mistaken. Life 
for human beings may be brief and disordered, but can never 
be wholly futile, and in the long run victory does not neces- 
sarily lie with the big battalions. The whole world just now 
is suffering from a lack of perspective, which is only another 
way of saying a lack of religion. When either nations or in- 
dividuals leave God out of their calculations, everything is 
apt to go wrong. “Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Both German arrogance and British fears may be 
put down to the same cause—an anthropocentric humanism. 

The most sinister and striking feature of modern totali- 
tarianism is its flat repudiation of all the standards and ideals 
associated with religion in its Christian form. It has not been 
possible, of course, to crush all manifestations of the religious 
sentiment, because these are natural to man, and it is 
still true that naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 
But it is possible and only too easy to supply men and women 
with a substitute religion which for the time, at least, will 
meet their needs and provide an outlet for their emotions. 
Communism, National Socialism and Fascism all serve as 
substitute religions, and, judging by their fruits, there is 
not much to choose between them. Their worship of 
nation and race and their blind belief in material force are 
a throw-back to a more primitive condition and carry with 
them consequences such as are writ large on the pages of his- 
tory. It is only possible for men to justify a policy of greed, 
cruelty, and falsehood, when they become a law unto them- 





—_ 





itself in permanent institutions, the rule of law, and ; 
“ Nationalism ” which expresses itself in a political mg, 
ment, an “all-in” party, and the caprice of a Dictator, ; 
the lights are going out in Europe, it is because this seq 
kind of Nationalism is in the ascendant. Nationalism j 
Germany and Italy is as intensive as that of the Eas , 
expansive as that of the West. Linked to the ambit, 
of Dictators, it has become insatiable. Worst of all jt} 
producing a similar spirit in other countries, partly by jy 
direct incitement of Arab and Balkan Nationalism, partly) 
the reaction against its internally disruptive tactics in Polay 
France and Britain. So if war comes to Europe it may uy 
the form of a battle for Empire, or a conflict of Ideologis 
or a war of self-defence. But it will, in fact, be the climy 
of all wars of Nationalism. 


OF HUMANISM 


selves and the arbiters of their own destiny. Moral sanctioy 
mean nothing to those who make their own moral standard 
and, in doing what is right in their own eyes, substitute th 
will of man for the will of God. 


This humanism run mad is no new thing. The ancier 
Greeks knew it under the untranslatable name of hubris- 
that impudent, arrogant, and self-confident temper that & 
spised the will of God and carried with it the seeds of is 
own destruction. The Old Testament, too, teaches that » 
man has a right to say “ my power and the might of mix 
hand hath gotten me ” this or that, for all power is of Go 
and without Him men can do nothing. And Christianiy 
with its far higher doctrine of human nature insists 
man’s impotence apart from God. It is by the grace ¢ 
God that we are what we are. For man, therefore, » 
arrogate to himself the power to shape his own destiny ani 
to become the master of his own fate is to attempt the im 
possible. God is not mocked and hubris in the long m 
spells ruin. 


It is a humanist outlook, too, that is responsible for tht 
“ certain feeling of futility” which is said to be affecting tk 
younger generation in these days. If we are all to becom 
cannon-fodder before we are much older, what is the use d 
carrying on? “ Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we di’ 
Such an attitude is only possible to those whose horizon # 
limited to time and sense, who make man the measure of al 
things and rule out the transcendental as unreal. For t& 
Christian, life, however brief and troubled, can never & 
wholly futile. He lives not unto himself, not for time, bu 
for eternity. He can say, “ Leave now to dogs and apes 
man has for ever.” This wider outlook adds a new meat 
ing and dignity to the trivial round, the common task. Lif 
is a vocation and the humblest duties can be made © 
minister to the service of God and man. The Christia 
too, walks by faith not by sight. He believes that the futur 
is in God’s hand and that God’s guidance is a reality. Ther 
fore, he will not wilt before anticipation of evil, but do bs 
best to avoid disaster, busy himself with the duty that ls 
nearest and “greet the unseen with a cheer,” whatever ! 
may bring. This Christian attitude compounded of faith 
hope, love and courage, is the kind of tonic men need ® 
dark and depressing days. It will brace them to meet every 
contingency—the world’s scorn or the tyrant’s frown. 


There is some consoiation in the fact that humanism is # 
last being found out. Its logical results are so blatant ané 
so terrible that men instinctively shrink back, not from thea 
merely, but from the whole philosophy that underlies them 
Therefore, it must be the chosen task of all men and wome 
of good will to reconstruct human life and society on ¢ 
theistic or even Christian basis. This means more than é 
religious revival. To see all things sub specie aeternitat 
implies a revolution. 
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THINGS I DISLIKE—OTHER PEOPLE’S QUOTATIONS 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


O class of persons has a greater capacity for making 

us feel malignant and revengeful than those who 
quote, especially if we have ourselves a weakness for 
quoting gras 

They possess at least three ways of infuriating us. First, 
they may quote the author who is our particular weakness 
and do so, as we fancy, inappositely or, still worse, in- 
correctly. Secondly, they may quote an author with whom 
we ought to be familiar but are not and that makes us 
angry by humiliating us. Thirdly, they may quote 
someone we have never heard of and then we hate 
them as prigs and pedants. In each case our feelings are 
exacerbated by the fact that in our hearts we know the real 
reason of our anger. As Mr. Stiggins once observed, “ It’s 
all vanity.” 

Take the case of the man who is a like-minded quoter 
with ourselves. Superficially he ought to please us and 
occasionally he does, but not often. The fellow is poaching 
on our preserves, and at the same time has an air of 
currying favour with us. Moreover now and then, as we 
blush to own, he can wound our vanity by hitting on a 
quotation so delicious and so pat to his purpose as to make 
us a little jealous. We should have liked to think of that. 
So contemptible a sentiment we must needs keep to our- 
selves, but if, as is not infrequent, he misquotes by as much 
as a word, then our wrath can blaze forth and we openly 
proclaim him an ignorant bungler. Not long since the writer 
of a leading article in a great newspaper quoted, or rather 
attempted to quote, the remark of the clerical gentleman in 
the Fleet prison: “ Well, if I knew as little of life as that, 
I'd eat my hat and swallow the buckle.” He was apposite, 
he was clearly a kindred soul, but alas! he made the parson 
say that he would “swallow the buckle too.” I did him 
the justice, though it was unnecessary, to rush to the book- 
shelf and then I metaphorically let him have it. He had 
trusted to his memory, which was gravely inaccurate, and 
he had utterly spoilt the rhythm of the sentence. My vanity 
was gratified by convincing him, but I raged against him 
nevertheless. 


At the moment I fully sympathised with one who is now, 
I hope, a friend of mine. Some years ago, before we were 
acquainted, I had fallen into the gross error, not once but 
twice, of writing that “Todgers’s could do it when it 
pleased.” The word should, of course, have been 
“chose,” and on each occasion I received a_ postcard 
pointing out the mistake in trenchant terms. When 
we met he introduced himself by saying, “I am the 
man who is always correcting you about Todgers’s.” 
No doubt he had been gratified in exposing me and at 
the same time furious, but he was now very forgiving and 
we have since had many pleasant quoting matches over 
familiar fields. 


That particular friend is one of those who strictly medi- 
tae The Wrong Box. There is, perhaps, no other book 
which possesses so select a body of admirers, priding them- 
selves on their exact powers of memory, maddening and 
puzzling those outside the pale. At one time quoting it 
became more than a habit ; it assumed the qualities of a 
fever, and one famous editor is said to have made a rule 
that it must not be quoted more than once a week—or was 
it once a day?—in his journal. Lately the fire has died 
down a little, but the smouldering embers have just begun 
to glow afresh since the immortal work celebrated its jubilee. 
Once more we are being reminded that there is “ nothing 
like a little judicious levity”—that, of course, is only an 
elementary quotation. It has long since become the posses- 





sion of the almost ignorant, just as the late Mr. Walkley 
used constantly and charmingly to quote “wery fierce,” 
though he confessed to the most superficial knowledge of 
the little man who killed himself in defence of the principle 
that crumpets were wholesome. There must be, I think, 
some mellowing influence in The Wrong Box or else the 
vanity of its lovers overrides all other feelings. They are 
not angry with the poor wretch who does not know it or 
even does not like it. They are only profoundly sorry tor 
him. 

Those who quote books that we do not know make us 
cross, as I said, in a different way. When safe in our own 
small realm we have, in Hazlitt’s words, “a strong itch 
to show off and do the honours of Civilisation for all the 
great men whose books we have ever read and whose names 
our auditors have never heard of.” That is the very same 
weakness of which we accuse the quoters when it is we who 
are ignorant. Hazlitt himself provides, as far as I am con- 
cerned, a case in point. I am filled with delight and admira- 
tion but he will quote a good deal of poetry with which I 
am very ill acquainted. When Mr. Micawber quoted “ Auld 
Lang Syne” he said with perfect frankness, “I am not 
exactly aware what gowans may be” and [ do much the 
same with Hazlitt, but it rankles a little, and sometimes in 
my petty rage I skip the poetry. Yet there are compensa- 
tions. He quoted from a richly stored memory ; he did not 
always verify and once or twice I have caught him out. Here 
should be cause of indignation even against one so eminent 
but, illogically no doubt, it gives me pleasure. Perhaps I 
resemble those foolish creatures who watch golf matches 
and apparently derive pleasure from seeing a great player 
miss a short putt. They say (heavens! how often I have 
heard them!) “It’s nice to see that even these fellows can 
do it sometimes, just like us.”” Whatever the reason—and 
I am almost sure it is a discreditable one—this finding out 
the great in a slip gratifies me, and once when I caught 
Dickens, in a letter, misquoting Pickwick, I could have 
danced for joy. 

It must be, I am afraid, that I am a snob, but if so it is 
an amiable and innocent snobbishness. On the other hand, 
it is a snobbishness deliberate and fraudulent that we charge 
against those whose quotations are too recondite for us. 
We accuse them of boasting of intimacies denied to us. It 
may be said that they are paying us the compliment of 
assuming our knowledge, but we are not going to believe 
that. We know them and their line of country. It would 
not surprise us if they turned out to have obtained the 
quotation they reel off so glibly from a dictionary. Yet if 
such accusations were made against us we should think them 
unfair. We quote partly because the copying down of a 
cherished phrase gives us a glow ; partly because we have 
come to think in the terms of our favourite books and almost 
forget the inverted commas ; partly also perhaps because 
we are lazy and it saves trouble. Here are very harmless 
motives. Why should people be angry with us? And yet 
they are. 

The question seems to be one of which it is difficult to 
see both sides, but I am not willing to admit that so much 
is desirable. Of what comfort is a good, honest unreasonable 
hatred if it is to be whittled away by specious arguments? 
To try to be fair in this matter is like watching a game 
and subscribing to that anaemic doctrine, “ May the best 
side win,” unless with a private reservation that ours 
must be the best side. Let me then honestly hate 


the other fellow’s quotations and, if he hates mine, let 
me say with Miss Fanny Squeers, “I pity his ignorance 
and despise him.” 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE News Chronicle published recently a diagram show- 

ing the fluctuations in Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity since 
the signature of the Munich Agreement. The diagram was 
based upon the researches of the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, which on nine different dates between October and 
July instructed its investigators to accost the passer-by 
and to put to him or her the question “ Are you in favour of 
Mr. Chamberlain as Premier?” The answers to this enquiry 
furnish an interesting temperature-chart of popular feeling. 
The graph of the Prime Minister’s popularity describes an 
ascending curve. A fortnight after Munich Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reputation only stood at §1 per cent., and in the month 
that followed it declined to low-water mark at 49 per cent. 
Between November and February it rose steadily to nearly 
56 per cent., when it slumped to §2 per cent. after Herr 
Hitler’s occupation of Prague. Under the impulse of friend- 
ship with Russia it rose again to over §5§ per cent. Since that 
date, in spite of the delay in the Moscow negotiations and 
the indignation aroused by the Tientsin outrages, it has 
remained fairly stable at §3 per cent., namely at two points 
higher than at the time of our Munich delight. 


* 7 * * 


I am well aware that mass-observation, whether conducted 
by the methods of Dr. George Gallup or by those of Mr. 
Tom Harrisson, does not lay claim to scientific precision. It 
is evident that the 53 per cent. registered by the British 
Institute can only represent a sample estimate of the support 
which the Prime Minister commands in the country. 


Certain property-groups and age-groups must escape the net 


of these investigators. On the one hand only the most 
defiant investigator would dare to accost the Bankers, 
Brokers and Baronets who form the Prime Minister’s Iron 
Guard. On the other hand it is in the later age-groups that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s most ardent supporters are to be found, 
and these again do not lend themselves to casual questioning. 
It is obvious, for instance, that the Prime Minister can count 
upon the sympathy of the great majority of women over 
sixty and of a phalanx of male supporters falling within the 
age-group 65-80. I should thus estimate that the index 
figure of §3 per cent. given by the British Institute should 
be increased to 60 per cent. or even 65 per cent. That is a 
formidable figure. How far can it be regarded as 
dependable? 


* * * * 


Let us suppose, for purposes of argument, that public 
opinion in this country can be divided into two main cat- 
egories, not necessarily coincident with party affiliations. In 
the first category are those who believe that it is possible 
and wise to conciliate the militant countries by opportune 
concessions, and thereby to gain time during which our own 
power can be rendered invincible and the cracks in the Axis 
cement may widen into fissures. In the second category are 
those who fear that our prestige, as our relations with Russia 
and the United States, cannot withstand any more sur- 
renders, and who think that we are already strong enough 
to prevent the Axis Powers from acquiring further strategic, 
political or economic advantages either in Europe or the Far 
East. It is evident that the dual policy now being pursued 
by the Government goes far to meet the des'res of each of 
these two schools of thought. Those who believe in appease- 
ment are glad to observe that Mr. Chamberlain has main- 
tained his Munich Cabinet uncontaminated. Those who are 
distressed by the decline in our authority can find comfort 
in the rapid reorganisation of the country’s energy, while 
those who believe that any generosity on our part (whether 
in regard to our own possessions or those of others) must 
be preceded by an affirmation of strength, can read again 


Lord Halifax’s speech of June 29th, in which the nanp 
of his dual policy was so calmly and so confidently defing 


7 * * * 


For the moment, therefore, the Prime Minister can coyy 
upon the anxious support of these two main categories ¢ 
educated opinion. Yet it will require consummate gifts ¢ 
leadership if he is to ride two such nervous horses at th 
same time or for very long. Already the appeasers a 
shying slightly at the uncovered guarantee which » 
have given to Poland, Rumania and Greece. Already th 
resisters are viewing with some dismay the effect upm 
Russian and American opinion of the Tokyo memorandum, 
It is not surprising that the Cabinet should be counting th 
days until Parliament adjourns. It is conceivable (althoug) 
I do not regard it as probable) that our Government my 
believe themselves to be on the verge of a diplomat 
success. The bright buoyancy displayed by the Prim 
Minister during the last ten days may indicate that he aly 
credits some such possibility. It is conceivable that, with 
the aid of Signor Mussolini, M. Georges Bonnet and Colon: 
Beck, some compromise acceptable to Poland may & 
achieved over the Danzig question. It should not be beyoni 
the ingenuity of mar to devise some settlement under which 
the city itself should be attached to the Reich, subject to tw 
vital conditions. The first condition would be the guz- 
anteed demilitarisation of the Danzig area ; and the secon 
would be the placing of the customs, harbours, waterways and 
railways under a public utility corporation upon which both 
Poles and Germans would have equitable representation 
Such a solution might well tide us over the dangerous anni- 
versaries of August 4th and August 27th. 

. * 7 * 

Then follows “Nuremberg” Herr Hitler has alread 
announced that this particular Partettag shall be a festival d 
peace. Although he does not like keeping his promises, hk 
does like keeping his prophecies. The Fuhrer is well awar 
that nothing succeeds like excess, and once he starts playin 
the pipe of peace the thing in his hands will become i 
trombone. How convenient, how apposite, will be thereafte: 
a General Election! How inconvenient, how inapposite, wil 
be the position and the speeches of those who hold that Her 
Hitler’s conception of peace is not “ Peace with Honour’ 
but “Peace with Loot.” True it is that the Far Easten 
situation may cast a certain chill ; true it is that the electorat 
might well have been stirred to combativeness by the brart 
music of that distant drum ; but it is quite possible that tk 
kaleidoscope of policy may assume some different pattem 
before November, and that the Government may go to tk 
country on the indisputable argument that one dove in tk 
hand is worth two vultures in the bush. 

* + * + 


Why, if this be so, should the Prime Minister’s closet 
supporters be displaying such uneasiness? If my analyss 
be correct, the Government have behind their dual polity 
the great mass of all thinking and unthinking people. I 
may even be that before the autumn they will be able 
produce some tangible evidence of success. Why therefor 
this hysteria on the part of the Iron Guard? Why should 
Mr. Walter Liddall of Scunthorpe think it necessary at suc 
a moment to found a Society for the Prevention of Cruelt 
to Mr. Chamberlain? No serious person desires to & 
unfair or ungenerous to the Prime Minister. Such anxiety 
as exists is due to the fear lest, in the absence of the Hous 
of Commons, he may be tempted, in his hatred of “ seat 
mental” consideration, to prefer temporary alleviation “ 
“sound business deals” to the vast moral struggle whic 
his policy should entail. 
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siz,—I have had on numerous occasions during the past few 
weeks to ascertain the views of various foreign nationals 
on Britain’s attitude to the present international  situ- 
ation. The views came from potential friends and enemies, 
neutrals and actual or prospective victims of aggression, and 
inasmuch as they are expressed by individuals who not only 
live close to realities, but are also studious observers and 
think out their observations, their opinions are worthy of 
sericus attention—if only because they illustrate the deadly 
danger we run of misunderstanding our own motives and 
allowing others to misinterpret them. 









There is, generally, a deep appreciation of the declared 
objectives of British policy—but at the same time widespread 
whether we (and particularly the Govern- 
implications, or, even, are 






uncertainty 
ment) appreciate fully the 
sincere in these assertions. 





real 





It is, for instance, incomprehensible to most foreign 
observers (both in Eastern and Western Europe) how it is 
that critics of the present Government (even sympathetic) 
have been proved so consistently right and the Government 
spokesmen wrong—and yet these critics are not allowed to 
participate in governing, white those responsible for so many 
faulty judgements are still in power. 

This point was well put by a Dutchman, who stated that 
the principle of democracy was that if a Government was 
proved wrong it had to resign—not because it could not 
change its policy, but because it would not be trusted, even if 
it did. He emphasised that, inasmuch as the British Govern- 
ment insisted in carrying on with the same composition, it did 
not command confidence in Europe, even if it repeatedly 
asserted its new policy. 

Such judgements are worthy of consideration, because 
foreigners are apt carefully tc compare statements by politi- 
cians with results—and base their future estimations accord- 
ingly. An important example of this foreign point of view is 
the attitude towards “ Munich.” There is at present still a 
widespread impression that the British Government may be 
preparing another “ Munich” as soon as Parliament is safely 
away on holiday. The conception of “Munich” abroad— 
whether we like it or not—as expressed to me by a Pole, a 
Hungarian and a Czech, is a perfectly definite one: the 
achievement of a state of non-war by the deliberate sacrifice 
of a weaker third party, provided the pressure is strong 
enough. The question whether this was desirable or neces- 
sary at that time is considered to be quite a separate one, and 
it is emphasised that the British attempt to excuse the action 
on moral grounds—such as “ peace with honour ”—is a dan- 
gerous delusion in that it misleads other countries and pre- 
vents ourselves from forming clear judgements of the issues 
as they arise. The result is considerable anxiety on the part 
of actual and potential victims and so-called neutrals (as was 
ponted out to me by a Scandinavian). 

Equally imporiant—aithough different—is the German atti- 
tude to Munich. Non-Nazi Germans regard it as a sur- 
render to Hitler and a needless addition to his material gains 
and prestige—which he will exploit as long as our Govern- 
ment clings to its wishful thinking. Moderate Nazis, on the 
other hand, are puzzled, because though they too regard 
Munich as a surrender to Hitler’s demands, yet they con- 
sider that this was because, by implication, we admitted the 
mghtness of Hitler’s thesis—ana they are therefore worried and 
amazed that the inevitable logical development was prevented 
ois now being opposed. 

I would like to add that the French to whom I talked seem to 
have an admirably realistic and sound judgement on Munich— 
which is not blinded by false moral justifications: this enables 
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them to take both the “neutral” and German interpretations 
at the proper value. 

In this connexion, the British attitude towards so-called 
“encirclement” is either misunderstood or regarded as insin- 
cere. I have heard from Belgians, Dutch, Poles, Rumanians, 
Turks, &c., that, in fact, we are—and should be—encircling 
Germany, as otherwise our policy can have no meaning or 
determined objective: either Germany is a danger or the 
whole thing is bluff on our part. They understand perfectly 
well that it is the German régime which is the objective—and 
argue that not to admit this patent fact gives real ground to 
the German propaganda that we are insincere and have sinister 
concealed designs. The moderate German—inciuding Nazi— 
view confirms this. 

Again, the British frequent assertions that Britain desires a 
“just settlement” and “does not wish to hinder legitimate 
German expansion ” arouse deep misgivings. What are “just” 
and “legitimate”? My Nazi friends definitely think that 
this—if logically treated—must mean the admission of the 
Hitler conception of Lebensraum. “ Neutral” countries fear 
that it means merely the avoidance or prevention of a con- 
flict, and not the redress of past wrongs on all sides—and the 
question is pointedly asked whether the strong will not be 
penalised for their past abuse of strength or threats. Thus, a 
Czech emphasised to me that his people fear that they will 
not be helped to regain their freedom, and, indeed, will be 
betrayed again if they make any attempt by themselves. The 
reason he gave was that Mr. Chamberlain hates them, because 
they are still a living evidence of his action, the error of which 
he will not admit. This view might be attributable to bitter- 
ness—but I heard it expressed in almost identical terms by a 
Dutchman, and it is a striking illustration of the attitude to 
Munich, and the fear lest Czecho-Slovakia will be a permanent 
sacrifice. 

The idea that Britain may leave to Germany the criterion 
of what is German “legitimate’’ economic influence was 
vehemently criticised to me by Poles, Turks, Rumanians and 
Hungarians. Although the general theme was the same, it was 
best put by a Turk, who emphasised that the smaller nations 
had realised their sense of nationhood, wanted to carry out 
their own development, and considered that intercourse 
between them should be on a reciprocal basis, and not regu- 
lated from a big centre, and he resented the idea of being 
“complementary” to a highly developed Germany. 

In connexion with the whole question of economics, Hun- 
garians, Turks and Poles expressed themselves as puzzled at 
our lack of clear thinking in making an economic effort and 
giving economic assistance to our friends. They considered 
that when the weaker nations were determined to keep their 
independence and prepared to sacrifice man-power for it, it 
was both unsuitable and incomprehensible to haggle over a 
few millions—especially in view of the enormous sums Great 
Britain was already spending. Also, if the objective was 
security and victory—no help in any form should be given to 
the opponents: i.e., any trade concessions, credits, let alone sur- 
render of balances such as the Czech gold, are regarded by the 
countries which would have to bear the first brunt as almost 
a sale of the lives of their nationals, especially when financial 
help to themselves is being given so grudgingly. In view of 
the high quality of some of the raw human fighting material, 
this must give food for thought. 

The lesson which emerges from all the above is, that we 
must be much simpler and more honest in our reasoning, face 
issues as they are, and recognise once and for all that, having 
become the leaders of the freer countries to what they hope is 
victory, we cannot apply our insular system cf thinking.— 
Yours faithfully, “ VIATOR.” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


Pastoral-Comical 

THERE is no famous composer of whose music so little is 
known in practice as Alessandro Scarlatti, and nowadays not a 
great deal is to be heard of Gluck’s. It was interesting, there- 
fore, as well as entertaining, to be able to see last week per- 
formances of the only comic operas written by these two 
composers, given by a most efficient company of musicians 
under the direction of Miss Iris Lemare in the garden of 
Pollards at Loughton. The weather was, unfortunately, unkind 
to the enterprise, and most of the performances had to be given 
in the shelter of a marquee instead of in the open air. 

Scarlatti’s comedy The Triumph of Virtue suffered from 
the deprivation of its outdoor setting. The intrigue carried on 
by the characters, most of them cut to pattern and with too 
little individuality of their own, is superficial and poorly 
worked out, besides involving a good many repetitions of stock 
scenes, both comic and sentimental. I found the humours of 
the infatuated Cornelia and her proposed husband, who wants 
her money but prefers younger cattle, very tedious fooling, and 
rather embarrassing at close quarters. ‘The blustering Rodi- 
marte, a collateral descendant of Ancient Pistol, proved more 
amusing, and the soubrette maid, Rosina, who pairs off with 
him, had a touch of genuine charm. The quick chatter of 
their duet and the bashful pauses in one of Rosina’s songs are 
just as true to humanity now as they were 200 years ago. I 
suppose the same might be said of the humours of Cornelia 
and old Flaminio, but these agree less well with our taste in 
comedy, and the result is, through no fault of the players, 
just a little nasty. 

Of ine more serious characters, the two men are colourless, 
though one of them is by definition a regular Don Juan. The 
two women, on the other hand, are well differentiated and 
characterised. Leonora, the mezzo-soprano, takes misfortune 
in love so seriously that at one point her music comes very 
close to anticipating Pamina’s, and alternately swoons into 
any pair of arms that may be handy, or begs everyone she 
meets to plunge her dagger in her breast—this, I imagine, in 
parody of contemporary tragic heroines. Doralice is hard and 
cynical, as ready to change lovers as the fickle Riccardo himself. 

Half a century passes and the formal dance of Neapolitan 
comedy has become vieux jeu. Rousseau has preached “ the 
return to nature”; the savage has been ennobled; the fashion 
for the exotic has filled cabinets with porcelain from China, 
covered floors with carpets from Bokhara, and carved upon 
chairs and mirrors forms derived from Oriental architecture. 
So in Gluck’s The Pilgrims to Mecca the overture is a move- 
ment alla Turca, the scene is laid in Egypt, the characters are 
Oriental and the plot is much the same romantic tale that 
was to serve for Mozart’s The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
with the Gordian knoi of tragic complication severed by the 
sword of royal clemency—as Mr. Geoffrey Dunn’s translation 
of the libretto might put it. Mr. Dunn has, by the way, 
translated both operas extremely well, though the Oriental 
periphrasis in the manner of Chu Chin Chow is somewhat 
overworked, and pedantry might object that by giving full 
play to the English genius for outrageous rhymes, he has 
made the translations much funnier than the originals. 

But that is a salutary fault in an opera so poorly constructed 
as Gluck’s. The hero is condemned to sing ariette after 
ariette, first renunciatory and finally amatory, but all in much 
the same melancholy vein, to a succession of ladies. The 
heroine is provided with two claborate da capo airs and a 
good deal of florid coloratura, but one has only to remember 
Mozart’s Constanze to realise how far Gluck’s music falls 
short in genuine emotional expression. He is more successful 
with the comic characters. The Dervish, a lean version of 
Mozart’s Osmin, has some amusing gibberish, and the hero’s 
servant is recognisably the ancestor of Pedrillo and Papageno. 
Best of all, though completely irrelevant to the plot, is the 
daft French painter, Monsieur Vertigo, who is a genuinely 
criginal creation. Mr. Dunn, who sang the part, made his 
songs about his various pictures—the influence of Rousseau 
appears in the two landscapes—about music and about his 
proposal to fly to the moon—another topical skit—extremely 
amusing. ‘The musical parody, too, was funny, though its 
fun owed more to the skill of the performers than to any 
particular wit in the text or music. DyneLey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Le Drame de Shanghai.’’ At the Academy. 
bellious Son.’’ At the London Pavilion. 





** The &, 


It would be funny, of course, if it wasn’t Pabst: if we coy 
forget Kameradschaft, Jeanne Ney, Dreigroschenoper, Py 
dora’s Box, The Foyless Street, Secrets of the Soul, Westin, 
1918, that long unsurpassed record of sombre German tle 
The great Russians are nowhere beside the director y 
created Rasp in the hall of the shabby Parisian hotel-f4 
night, sent the rescuing miners tapping along the pipes, a 
showed Garbo to us in the shabby fur and the black gig. 
ings of her disreputable beat. It is possible to grasp the ry 
and fall of the post-War film by this man’s work alone. Wy 
I suppose we must attribute this absurd Chinese thrille , 
the exigencies of exile and the stupidity of producers. Pay 
isn’t really here at all, except for a few seconds in a ng 
knifing, in a little squalid set in the studio corner with; 
forger ot passports, and in the march of the workers at % 
climax, a beautifully cut movement, though one would hy» 
liked to be clear as to who they were and wy 
exactly they were doing: the plot of this thriller is appalling 
obscure. 

1 can’t pretend to say what it’s about and how all the 
people fit in. There’s a Chinese intellectual cally 
Tcheng, whom the members of an organisation called 
Black Serpent want to liquidate. That's why—tiicy 
get him any other way—war is arranged against Japan. Th 
doesn’t help, because then China ‘s united and their men jy 
Tcheng’s men and Tcheng, who is a pacifist, puts on unifom 
and after an orgy of news-shots of Japanese bombers, all tk 
characters live happily ever afterwards—except Kay Murph 
who has been stabbed by a man in a sun-helmet and Iva 
whom Kay shot to save her little girl, who had arrived fro 
an English High School in Hong-kong (architecture Soote 
baronial) and didn’t know her mother was a 
cabaret, where the tatty costymes—all 
feathers—and the debauchery—all champagne in ice bucke 
—seem to date from 1925. “Won't you kiss me?” Ky 
and the girl shrinks away. “Tt’s just the roug: 
Mummie.” 

Kay’s name is not really Kay—they are all White Russia 
in the cabaret (“ Hunger holds them prisoner ”’), and she has 
photograph of Ivan in Guards uniform. He nearly repens 
before she shoots him to save her child from the Blas 
Serpent, blowing out her bosom like a puff adder. With he 
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big black eyes and her plump soulful features, she reminded 
me a little of Pola Negri caught in the coils, “I amr 
born! ” she exclaims prematurely. “O for pure air! wind!’ 

though she gets plenty of that. She toasts her lovers, pr 
senting an immovable and melancholy profile: “ Here’s to th 
night that passes”; and when she lures a man to death, sk 
carries herself with sad self-pity. “ This hurts me more tha 
it hurts you” is her daunting attitude towards a victim. 0 
those pure maternal eyes peeking coyly above the ostrich fa, 
those slightly bandy legs in black silk, the rather prominent 
behind which swings in a thicket of plumage up towards th 
attic where the emissaries of the Black Serpent wait. Ont 
must mournfully add that M. Louis Jouvet is wasted on thi 
film: that slow soporific voice, the heavy eyes with thet 
pessimistic amusement, and the Nihilist gait, are butchered 1 
a minor part. 

The Rebellious Son is hardly less incredible. A bad Frena 
film about Tarass Boomdeay, with M. Harry Baur as the ol 
Cossack leader, seems to have been bought by an English 
firm and some of the shots remade with our most refined 
young men and women—including Miss Joan Gardiner . 
can fight tike a man”). M. Baur’s voice has been unsuitabl) 
dubbed, and the dialogue has the prattling innocence of 4 
play written by a Women’s Institute. I liked particularly th 
scene when the young Cossack (played by Mr. Anthony 
Bushell with his keen young Oxford accent) bursts into th 
bedroom of the girl he loves. “I know it’s very late to call. 
but... O, I’m glad you are not angry.” After half an hou 
the joke had gone on long enough and I left. A man in the 
audience was remarking slowly, with some of Dr. Johnsoms 
weight, “I am still wondering what the reason for the ¢x* 
tence of this film can be.” GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART AU SON DU TAMBOUR 


The History ot Art [D’un correspondant parisien] 


Tue fifteenth International Congress of the History of Art Le journaliste devrait se garder d’anticiper sur les événements. 
meets in London this week. It is a sign, one may hope, that Son rdéle d’historien au jour le jour est suffisamment ingrat 
this branch of study is at last being taken seriously in this sans y ajouter celui de prophéte. Mais comme néanmoins il 
country. For art-history, as it is understood in Germany and faut bien sacrifier 4 l’actualité, la tertation est forte de franchir 
Italy and France, is of very recent growth among us. As_ le pas qui sépare le présent du futur. Ainsi nous laissions 
collectors and connoisseurs, the English have a long and entendre |’autre quinzaine que les fétes commémoratives de 
honourable record; and in no country more than in England la Révolution, surchargées de discours, n’attiraient guére la 
have a natural love of beautiful things and the means of  foule. Or notre chronique paraissait le jour méme de la revue 
gratifying it found a more splendid and striking expression. du 14 juillet et les Parisiens s’y rendaient en masse. On 
Among the attractions of the Congress which our visitors will _n’avait vu telle affluence depuis le Défilé de la Victoire en 1919. 
most appreciate is a long series of visits to English collections 
—beginning with those at Windsor and in Buckingham Palace 
_and to the great country-houses which are in many ways 
the most characteristic demonstrations of our aesthetic sense. 
But perhaps for this very reason we have hitherto been back- 
ward in displaying an equal curiosity about the nature of the 
objects we have collected or created. For the average English- 
man of taste a work of art is something to be enjoyed—or, at 
the lowest, something to be treasured or coveted; it is not 
something to be argued about. “There is no accounting for 
tastes” is a proverb which expresses both the tolerance and 
the lack of intellectual interests inbred in the English char- 
acter. Political and economic history we study because we 
believe that they will teach us useful lessons in the conduct 
of practical affairs; but the history of art is of no obvious use, 
and we have consequently neglected it. 

Nevertheless, if there are good reasons for studying history Les encyclopédies nous disent que l’usage du tambour 
at all, these are good reasons for studying the history of art. “remonte a la plus haute antiquité.” Nous nous en doutions. 
The practical life, exhibited in the history of political and Elles disent également qu’aprés son introduction en Europe, 
economic events, is not the only kind of life. The life of the “ probablement par les Sarrasins,” il fut adopté d’abord par 
imagination and its historical forms are equally real and im- les Espagnols, les Italiens, les Allemands et les Anglais. Ce 
portant; and our academic system has long since recognised ne fut qu’au r4e siécle qu’il parut dans l’armée francaise. 
this truth by endowing chairs for the study of religion and C’est possible. Mais c’est moins le tambour militaire que le 
poetry and music. But for one reason or another, the plastic tambour civil qui nous intéresse aujourd’hui, et les encyclo- 


Il est vrai que cette fois la revue présentait un attrait par- 
ticulier. Elle rappelait, comme de juste, la prise de la Bas- 
tille, mais elle soulignait aussi “Il’Alliance cordiale.” Et la 
participation de contingents britanniques lui donnait toute sa 
signification. C’est bien dans ce sens que les Parisiens com- 
prenaient la Féte nationale de 1939, puisqu’a chaque fenétre 
’Union Jack se mariait 4 nos trois couleurs. Et les tuniques 
écarlates de votre Garde royale déchainaient le délire. 


Comme la grande-duchesse d’Offenbach, le Frangais aime les 
militaires. Pendant longtemps, du reste, on lui en a tenu 
grief. On le traitait de “belliciste” parce qu’il s’attroupe 
volontiers au son du tambour. C’était méconnaitre son vérit- 
able caractére, fort complexe en vérité, puisque pacifique 
autant que cocardier. Pour s’en rendre compte il n’y a qu’a 
considérer le réie du tambour dans notre vie quotidienne. 


arts have not been similarly favoured. There are professor- pédies sont muettes quant 4 l’époque de son implantation 
ships of the fine arts at both Oxford and Cambridge, but in dans nos moeurs. C’est une lacune regrettable. 
neither university does the professor preside over a special Car que voyons-nous de nos jours? Dans la moindre 


faculty exclusively devoted tu such matters. The Slade Pro- jourgade c’est le tambour de ville qui crie les objets perdus, 
fessors address themselves to students of political history and aussi bien que l’arrivée du cirque forain. Dans les parcs de 
of philosophy or to the pre-eminently practical art of archi- province c’est un tambour qui bat la retraite 4 la nuit tombanie 
ecture; they do not train a race of specialist art-historians, or pour annoncer la fermeture des grilles. Naguére encore dans 
even a race of museum-curators, except indirectly and almost pos lycées tous les mouvements des éléves s’opéraient au son 
clandestinely. In very recent times the University of London gy tambour, du réveil jusqu’au coucher. Dans un délicieux 
has acquired, in the Courtauld Institute, a centre of research conte d’Alphonse Daudet un petit patissier évoque les trois 
on the Continental plan; and from this admirable beginning <ommations du tambour les jours d’émeute. Sous l’Arc de 
we may expect to see a graiual and steady increase in the ‘Triomphe chaque soir un mutilé de la guerre prélude sur 
recognition of art-history as an academically respectable branch <4 caisse au renouvellement de la flamme symbolique. Et 
of inquiry c’est accompagné de rataplans que le président de la Chambre 
But before we advocate unthinkingly the wholesale adoption des Députés, détonnant en plein jour dans son habit de soirée, 
of the German method of Kunstwissenschaft, it is well to ce rend solennellement a son fauteil. 
reflect upon the merits of the English system. The traditional Du 
attitude to the fine arts, implicit in the situation of the Slade 
Professorships at Oxford ana Cambridge, recognises the dignity 
of painting and sculpture and architecture by treating them as 
expressions of human culture as a whole. It refuses to regard 
them, as German science has sometimes made a virtue of 
egarding them, as though they were automatic processes 
working themselves out in the void, unconscious of a concrete 
historical environment. It is perfectly true, of course, that a 
work of art leads a mysterious double life inside and outside 
time, and that it is partly a historical phenomenon and partly 
absolute evidence of the human spirit. It is therefore neces- 
sary to study it partly as the symbol of a certain historical 
situation and partly as a form of value. In consequence, both 


reste, liconographie du tambour n’est pas sans im- 
portance. Dans la peinture militaire, la gamme est vaste, 
depuis la caisse isolée en téte d’un groupe have et farouche 
qui vient de se rendre avec les honneurs de la guerre, jusqu’au 
triple rang précédant les régiments qui vont défiler devant le 
grand chef. Dans la peinture civile—si l’on ose dire—ie 
tambour semble symboliser la démocratie luttant pour ses 
droits. C’est le complément habituel de la barricade, et c’est 
invariablement un adolescent qui tient les baguettes. II suffit 
de rappeler le jeune tambour du Delacroix du Louvre: “La 
Liberté guidant le Peuple.” 

Le philosophe pourrait trouver dans tout cela matiére a 
méditation. Car a lencontre des autres instruments, le 


methods of approach are needed if we are to understand the tambour agit sur le diaphragme plutot que sur Voreille. La 
true nature of a work of art. We must consider a picture or Percussion se traduit par une impression essentiellement 
4 statue as the product of a particular mind in response to a Physique. Le moment angoissant du defilé de 1919 que nous 
specific impulse, as a document of the history of human ¢Voquions plus haut fut le passage initial de cent tambours, 
culture in general: and here the empirical English method is derriére lesquels venait un groupe de grands blessés._ Chaque 
as good as any. But we must also consider it as evidence for COUP de baguette torturait. Des hommes pleuraient, des 
the general behaviour of the mind as an absolute act: and femmes défaillaient. 

here the German method of autonomous Kunstwissenschaft Quoi qu’il en soit, le tambour n’est pas sans lettres de 
is capable of rendering indispensable services. The abso-  noblesse. Ne dit-on pas que le duc de Guise, prétendant 4 
lutely essential condition is, however, that neither method la couronne de France, joue de cet instrument avec virtuosité? 
Should be sacrificed to the other: the dialectic of both is Et Maurice Ravel n’a-t-il pas composé un Boléro, ot la 
necessary to a proper understanding of the true nature of caisse n’arréte pas depuis la premiére mesure jusqu’a la 
visual art RoGer HINKSs. derniére? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“More Light” 

A lament reaches me from a small and rather isolated village 
in Essex concerning the absence of light. The electric com- 
pany refuses altogether to bring electricity to the village, where 
it is greatly desired, on the ground that it would bring only a 
small percentage of profit, not more than 6 per cent. Now, 
electricity in these days may be called a necessity of life. It 
is my conviction that nothing more surely tends to send young 
people from the country to the town than the lack of light 
in the homes, a deficiency due sometimes to the electric com- 
panies, sometimes to the owners of the cottages. Neither of 
these two culprits has any excuse for a refusal to give the 
benefit of electric light and power. In Sweden, which is a 
country of much more scattered habitations than ours and a 
poorer country, the Government decided many years ago to 
take the telephone to the remotest houses in order to spread 
Swedish culture. That is a model attitude. If our social 
reformers really desire to keep a healthy rural community in 
its place they could take no more effective method than by 
compelling the supply of electric light to cottages and of light 
and power to the farms. Neither public utility company 
nor a landlord should be able to refuse this benefit; and 
the general experience is that the provision of light and 
power becomes remunerative even in the poorest districts. 
Dwellers are willing, are anxious, to pay their scot in this 
regard. 

* + * * 


Birds as Peace Makers 

Some pleasant and valuable co-operation among workers in 
many nations goes smoothly on, whatever the political tension. 
Among such good companions are a group of naturalists— 
some men, some women—who foregather under the title of the 
Committee of International Bird Protection. I doubt whether 
any official in any Foreign Office would correctly guess the 
name of the country which at the mement is taking the biggest 
forward stride. It is Mexico. One of the customs of that 
country, wherever marshes or lakes are found, is to hold 
“armadas” in the spring. The armada consists largely in 
the wholesale slaughter of duck by the agency of weapons 
even more destructive than the punt-gun, which is itself a 
sort of cannon. Incredible numbers are killed in this way. If 
the vast quantity of maimed birds is reckoned, the sum total 
may amount to half a million. The new Mexican Ministry 
of Agriculture, Poultry, and other kindred subjects has begun, 
in the face of hot local opposition, to put an end to such 
blind slaughter by prohibiting both the engines of the warfare 
and the holding of such festivals, as well as by education and 
persuasion. Duck and geese have been decreasing over a 
great part of the world, and they can only be defended by 
international aid, since their migrations extend over vast 
distances. No one can say he has a right to his own duck. 
They belong to other people as well. 


* * * * 


International Migrants 

Good work is going on, thanks chiefly to this International 
Committee, in Europe as well as in the Americas and the 
West Indies. We have just passed a protective Act for duck 
and geese that has the essential virtue of shortening the 
season when duck may be shot. Hitherto they have been 
shot both when beginning to breed and before the flappers 
had the full use of their wings. The decoys which were 
once tolerably numerous have mostly gone out of action in 
this country, though a certain number of many species are 
still so trapped near Peterborough, at Abbotsbury and some 
few other decoys. In Holland the decoy is in full swing and 
is allowed to operate till late in February, much too long for 
such early nesting birds as the tribe of ducks. Both we, 
who harbour too many long-shore gunners of a spring-time 
activity, and the Dutch begin to amend our ways. 


7 7 * . 


The Annual Tale 


It is to be hoped that the most excellent Naturalists’ 


Calendar will again be published. Meanwhile the Committee 
has just published its fifth annual memorandum, which may 
be had from Miss Barclay Smith, the Zoological Gardens, 


The Regent’s Park, for 3s. 6d., post free. It has some charmig, 
photographs, for example, of nesting spoonbills in Holla 
and of a young golden eagle in Switzerland. The most inte. 
esting part of the information is given in French, German ap 
English. The contribution of the president, Dr. Pearson, 
the United States, is compact of suggestive and quaint infg. 
mation that will interest all bird-lovers however little technigj 


o 7 . * 


The English Bee 


Some of the experts in bee-keeping desire to discover an ojj 
English bee or two. Different varieties of bee have differen, 
qualities. The fashion for the Italian bee has prevailed jp 
some strength for a good many years, partly, as was said 
recently, on the ground that it has a longer tongue than the 
English, and so can deal with red clovers. If this were a 
essential reason the Caucasian bee would be yet mor 
desirable. The several virtues of these and other bees from 
different lands are not in any way denied ; but there js, 
theory, or a hope, that if the real old type of English be 
could be bred it would defy the eccentricities and harshnesses 
of our climate with more success than the rest. The two 
distinctive types of English and Italian bees remain ; but, « 
with the pheasant, the old type fostered in England has been 
altered (so I am told) by an admixture of foreign blood 
Investigation into such problems goes on in the attractive 
and ingeniously devised apiary at Rothamsted (Harpenden, 
Herts), where it is realised that the true bee is of real im- 
portance, within its narrow limits, to production from the 
land, to the farmers’ seed-crop perhaps as well as to th: 
orchard. 

* . 7 a. 


Shetland Ponies 

One of the very best of our artists in the realm of birds 
Mr. A. W. Seaby, has been turning his attention of late to 
four-legged animals. He follows in the steps of Millais, wh 
discovered a genius for depicting the movements of animals 
especially deer. Mr. Seaby’s latest sitter (generally a trotter 
is the Shetland pony. He has written simply and pleasantly, 
in a romantic vein, the life-history of one Shetland, as passed 
in the first instance, in its native home. Mr. Seaby is only 
less good than Mr. Lockley in visiting islands, and he has 
been to most in search of particular birds. The Shetlands, 
as well as the native pony, are well described ; and all the 
too few illustrations of animals, boys or places are quite 
delightful. Sheltie (1.e., The Shetland Pony, A. and C. Black, 
3s. 6d.) is a children’s book, but is not written down to 
children. It is a worthy successor to the other pony books 


* * + * 


In the Garden 


It is the season for the shears. The majority of flowering 
shrubs are best pruned after flowering, and it is imperative t 
deal with many of the hedges, especially the most popular, 
the honeysuckle named Nitida. It can be wheedled into a 
symmetry six feet high, though perhaps it is best as a low 
edging ; but, in any case, it needs pruning quite three times 2 
year. Even then an occasional plant may flop, and a Quick 
or two intermixed may prove almost as useful as among 
privet. If a bush should go wrong, it may be shorn off within 
a few inches of the ground. The recovery to an upright habit 
is surprisingly rapid. Most evergreen hedges, especially of 
yew, are entirely spoiled (for man or bird) by too close plant- 
ing. There is no hedge that should not be well aerated to 
the centre ; and no hedge ought to have dead and dusty stuff 
in the middle. Many hedges would be improved if every other 
bush were dug up. It is, for example, quite wicked to piant 
yews at less than a yard apart. Those who still cultivate this 
pretty habit of surrounding flower-beds with low hedges will 
find myrtle a good subject, but this, too, needs a succession of 
clippings. Box will often harbour most of the snails in the 
neighbourhood, and may be regarded as a useful trap. The 
deciduous hedges, such as sweet briar or, say, Cotoneastef 
Simonsii (an admirable hedge plant), are less trouble, but 
Quicks should be treated firmly both in their youth and age. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


TH2Z GOSPELS RE-READ 


[To the Editor of THe SpecTaTor]} 
Sir.—Two ways of reading the Gospels, the one extremely 
common, the other comparatively rare, have been revealed by 
te correspondence in your columns. Differences of opinion 
among your correspondents are largely accounted for by the 
fact that some have read the Gospels in the one way and some 
in the other. 

The first way is fortuitous, random and piecemeal. There 
is a vast multitude of readers whose knowledge of the Gospels 
is limited to morceaux choisis, selected episodes, arresting 
passages (sometimes expurgated in public reading), according 
as these are offered in the lessons of the day, or as the 
reader’s attention happens to be directed to them by a book 
or a sermon, or by the needs of a particular occasion. Within 
the wider circle of these fortuitous readers (or hearers of 
reading) there is a narrower circle of those who might be 
described as browsing upon the Gospels from motives of 
piety, but with a natural preference for the richer grass, and 
another circle, perhaps still narrower, of those who search 
the Gospels for light on some particular controversy, such as 
eternal punishment or the lawfulness of bearing arms. All 
these varieties are covered by the words “ discontinuous ” and 
“ occasional.” 

This way of reading is not without value and can at least 
be defended on the ground that it is better than nothing. 
But, obviously, it may lead to grave misconception of what 
the Gospels, in their totality, intend to convey. It opens the 
way to what may be called “selective misrepresentation ” on 
the part of public interpreters, not deliberate, but due to the 
fact that their knowledge, also, is often somewhat randomly, 
or perhaps tendentiously, acquired. There is evidence that 
“selective misrepresentation ” is very common. Few preachers 
today have an audience capable of bringing them to book for it; 
they have it their own way, without risking a vote of censure 
from hearers whose reading of the Gospels is more discon- 
tinuous than their own. This may be seen in the common 
practice of jumbling together citations from the Fourth 
Gospel with citations from the other three, as though they 
ere all from the same source, a practice of which the 
correspondence in your columns, as Professor MacBride 
points out, has contained some rather unfortunate examples. 
Worse examples might easily be collected. 

In contrast to this, the discontinuous, occasional or 
selective mode of reading, stands another more rarely prac- 
used—the continuous and comprehensive. It may be 
escribed as follows. The reader chooses a quiet hour, reads 
through a whole Gospel at a sitting, and then asks himself, 
as candidly as he can, “What is it all about? ” or, alterna- 
uvely, “ Whom is it all about?” This he does without either 
commentary, clergyman or higher critic at hand to guide him 
to the answer—giving his private judgement a chance just for 
once, with commentary, clergyman and higher critic in the 
background, to be consulted later on, if need be. 

I venture to commend this way to your readers, though I 
cannot promise that it will leave their preconceptions, whether 
orthodox or heretical, undisturbed. In the case of Dr. Joad, 
who has apparently tried it, the result was highly interesting. 
When I tried it myself, as I did after a long period of selec- 
uve and discontinuous reading, I came to conclusions which, 
though considerably but not entirely different from Dr. Joad’s, 
compelled me to admit that my former way of reading had led 
me astray, and that I must now unsay many things about the 
Gospels, and indeed about the whole New Testament, which 
Thad previously said without any suspicion that I had lost the 
vision of the wood in random attention to the trees. 

Awakened from my dogmatic slumbers—I had slumbered in 
the comfortable arms of a liberal Christianity highly selective 
Mm its treatment of the New ‘Testament—awakened by the 
continuous reading of the first Gospel I had pitched upon, I 
went on to read the others in the same way ; then to the Acts 

the Apostles, the Epistles, the Book of Revelation, and 
finally to the New Testament as a whole—this last a consider- 
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able undertaking which needed many more quiet hours than 
one. Not to trouble you, Sir, with details, I became con- 
vinced, in the upshot, that the New Testament is a unitary 
whole, every part supported by every. other part in presenting 
a single Gospel, or offer of salvation (primarily from death) in 
different aspects, at different levels of insight, with many 
changes of emphasis and a rich variety of expressional forms, 
aids to memory and collateral supports—narrative, parable, 
prose, poetry, allegory, miracle, drama, prophecy, exegesis 
(mostly fanciful), catechism, persuasion and (not least) threats 
—but always essentially the same whether in Gospels or 
Epistles, whether in this Gospel or that, all coming to a focus 
in the one Gospel of Jesus the Christ, risen from the dead 
and victorious over death, the Donor of immortal life to all 
who are His, but to none else. As a concentration of spiritual 
artillery on a single objective the New Testament struck me 
as unique in the history of religion. The canonists, I con- 
cluded, knew what they were about. 

Along with the urgent presentation of this Gospel, I found 
everywhere an undercurrent of condemnation directed against 
all who reject it, sometimes breaking out into language of great 
violence, nowhere more violent than in the Gospels. Some 
of your correspondents who bauik at this language, or seek to 
mitigate its severity, have failed to observe that these terrible 
threats are not levelled at evil-doers in general, but at un- 
believers in particular, the moral man who rejects the Gospel, 
whether pagan or Jew, standing exposed to them, while the 
sinner who accepts the Gospel is saved. I cannot but think 
that the selective and discontinuous manner of reading is 
responsible for this oversight and for others equally regrettable. 
The best corrective I can suggest is to try an experiment with 
the second of the two ways of reading described above. It 
may, of course, bring the reader to a conclusion different from 
mine.—I am, Sir, &c., L. P. JACKS. 

Oxford. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S CRITICS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In the course of your comments on the North Cornwall 
by-election you gave some advice on the duty of politicians 
to realise their responsibilities to the nation as a whole in the 
conduct of their election campaigns. Your advice was directed, 
however, exclusively to politicians now in Opposition. Are 
we to suppose that Government candidates are incapable of 
saying anything contrary to the national interests? I can 
only state the facts and ask you to judge. 

From one end of North Cornwall to the other I found that 
the standard Conservative canvasser’s slogan was “ Horabin 
is a Warmonger,” a point which they tried to drive home 
with hideous stories of the horrors of war. I am told that 
the Conservatives pursued the same tactics at Hythe, and I 
shall be surprised to learn that they are not doing the same 
thing at all the other pending contests. 

Now, Horabin stood, as every Opposition candidate in 
recent years has stood, for the policy of steady and collective 
resistance to all acts of aggression. You tell us that we of the 
Opposition must not now challenge the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment’s recent re-conversion to this policy of ours. But the 
Government cannot have it both ways. If they have really 
adopted this policy, they must not allow their canvassers to 
cry “ Warmonger” to those who never departed from it. 

And there is something more important. This policy 
depends for its success not only on the words of statesmen, 
but on the will and temper of the whole people, and responsi- 
ble leaders of opinion will surely serve the nation best by 
working always to impress on our people the fact that this 
policy offers us today the only hope of peace. To try to win 
votes by advising the people that the consistent advocates of 
this policy are warmongers does not build up, but on the 
contrary breaks down, the national will to resist aggression, 
and thereby assists Herr Hitler in his battle of nerves. 

However successful these tactics may be in the winning of 
votes, I am sure you will agree that they are quite as 
irresponsible as anything that has teen done by the Opposi- 
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tion, and while they continue to be used against us, you will 

not, surely, deny us our right to express the doubts we most 

sincerely feel about the Government’s real determination to 

carry through the policy they claim to have adopted.—Yours 

siticerely, RICHARD ACLAND. 
House of Commons. 


[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR] 

S1r,—In your article of last week entitled “The Premier’s 
Critics,” while you are good enough to admit that it would 
have been “ profoundly unfortunate” if the electors of North 
Cornwall had not returned the Opposition Liberal candidate, 
you proceed to argue that the result has no special significance. 
May I suggest that you have failed tu appreciate at least two 
important factors which are beyond dispute? 

(1) That the Prime Minister appealed to the electors for a 
vote of confidence in himself, and 

(2) The immense concentration of effort by Conservative 
Party Headquarters to unseat the Literal, including participa- 
tion in the contest by two Liberal National Cabinet Ministers, 
together with several other members of the Government. 

Your contention that “what is neither tolerable nor just 
is that when the Government has changed its policy in pre- 
cisely the direction the critics desired” criticism should con- 
tinue, is absurd. Is the Liberal Leader to refrain from saying 
what he thinks is the danger to peace? Surely those who have 
throughout pressed upon the Government “a system of collec- 
tive security ” which, again in your own words, “ ought never 
to have been abandoned” are entitled to maintain, as did 
Lord Cecil recently, that a new policy has the best chance 
of success in the hands of the men who really believe in it. 

It is reasonable to ask Mr. Chamberlain to give us some 
assurance that he really does intend to carry out the policies 
to which he has been converted, by including in his Cabinet 
some of those statesmen such as Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
whom one finds even in his own party, who have consistently 
stood for these policies throughout the years. It was upon 
this issue and this issue only that the North Cornwall by- 
election was fought and won. 

Until Mr. Chamberlain does include some of the consistent 
advocates of collective security in his Cabinet many in this 
country, the Axis Dictators, and many informed people in 
neutral countries, will continue to deubt his determination to 
carry out these policies. That doubt may lead to disastrous 
consequences, but the onus is upon Mr. Chamberlain to 
remove the causes of such doubt, not upon Sir Archibald 
Sinclair to refrain from giving expression to it when it is 
so widely held not only in this country, but abroad. 

One other point. Having specially mentioned Sir Archibald 
Sinclair's criticism of the Prime Minister, you proceed to say, 
“Tt does not lie with those who acquiesced .. . in the Munich 
policy then, to attack the Prime Minister in respect of it 
now.” But, Sir, the Liberal Leader is immune from such a 
retort. He has never disguised his opinion of the Munich 
policy. On September 30th, the very day Mr. Chamberlain 
returned from Germany with his “no more war” declaration, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair said: 

“. .. But if war has been averted, peace has not yet been 
established . . . the freedom which hundreds of thousands of 
men and women now enjoy in the democracy of Czecho- 
Slovakia is to be surrendered to the German dictatorship at 
the bidding of the British and French Governments ; the 
power and will of the German dictator has prevailed over the 
will of the free peoples of Britain, France and Czecho- 
Slovakia .. .” 

And again: 

“. . . the imminent peril in which Europe stood a few 
days ago of a still more terrible conflagration illustrates the 
failure of the policy of constant yielding to the threats of force 
and the need of basing peace on the principles of law and 
justice backed by the firm will end close co-operation of all 
those nations who loyally profess them.” 


There are two schools of thought in this country. There 


are those who would give Hitler the impression that our peop!e 
are less prepared than the Government to resist aggression. 
There are others who would give the impression that they are 
more prepared. And even the Conservative adherents of the 
latter school are excluded from the Cabinet. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair is fully justified in maintaining, and 
I hope he will continue to maintain, that we cannot have 
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confidence either in the sincerity of a Government, nor belief 
in its resolute pursuit of a policy of collective security, whey 
we know that all the most consistent advocates of that Policy 
are excluded—no matter to what Party they belong.—Yoy, 
faithfully, T. L. Horasin, 

House of Commons. M.P. for North Cornwall, 

[One point needs to be made clear. We neither suggest 
nor remotely hinted that Sir Archibald Sinclair had acquiesce 
in the Munich policy. Our paragraph on that point wa 
entirely general and was separated by nearly a column from 
the last reference to Sir Archibald.—Ed. THe SPEcTATOR] 


CONSERVATIVE REBELS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—A revolt within the Conservative ranks at last! For 
months it has been an open secret that a considerable propor. 
tion—no outsider knows how large—of the Prime Minister's 
followers are seriously perturbed over his pulicy, realising the 
danger of further Munichs, and still more that belief in their 
being plotted will encourage Hitler and discourage Russia to 
the extent of either landing us in a war with insufficient allies 
or in the loss without war of Empire, honour and freedom for 
ourselves and what remains of it in Europe. 

Yet, except that in a few specially crucial divisions about 
a dozen Government supporters have sat tight in their seats 
looking—as Mr. Harold Nicolson himself has said—like a row 
of angry china cows, while more slip silently away, there has 
been no outward rebellion. This has come at last, but on 
what an issue!—to prevent the deduction from M.P.’s salaries 
of £12 per annum to provide pensions for former colleagues 
of at least ten years’ Parliamentary service who are threatened 
with destitution in their old age! And for that it was thought 
worth while to keep the House (or what remained of it; | 
confess T, like many others, oblivious of what was coming, 
had gone home) sitting till 8 a.m., including the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, poor man, has surely enough on his 
mind to need what slecp his conscience allows him to take! 
Not Mr. Churchill’s warnings during three years as to the in- 
sufficiency of our armaments brought revolt; not the abandon- 
ment to the aggressor of Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and now perhaps China; not the destruction of the 
Jewish people and of their remaining hope of a real national 
home in Palestine—none of these things, but the proposed 
sacrifice of {£12 from our own salaries, a sacrifice which young 
Members of the Labour and Liberal parties, who can less well 
spare and have little more likelihood of benefiting by it, are 
willing to make. No doubt the rebels have a case, and cer- 
tainly they included several men from whom a generous and 
progressive outlook can generally be expected; also it must be 
remembered that it is easier to feel confident on small! than 
on great issues and that the Prime Minister himself had 
graciously intimated that a free vote on the occasion in ques- 
tion was permissible. But what an issue to fight on, when so 
much else has gone unchallenged! 

Well, well, perhaps we in Parliament deserve what is coming 
to us. But do the British people in general deserve it, sceing 
that they have shown in every way open to them how muuch 
they crave for courage, initiative, independence of thought, 
and, above all, for leadership, especially from the members 
of the younger generation, to whom these recusants for the 
most part belonged?—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

P.S.—Since writing this, another Tory revolt is rumcured 
—this time over the general question of old-age pensions. If 
so, it may show that c’est le premier pas qui conte, and that 
with a little more practice we may actually see a revolt on a 
question of honour, peace or freedom. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL IN EUROPE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—In view of the nature of the criticisms made by Lord 
Lloyd of my article on the British Council in Europe, I should 
be very grateful if you could exterd to me the necessary space 
to reply to these. Before examining in detail the various points 
raised by Lord Lloyd in his letter in your issue of July 21st, I 
feel that it is first essential to make clear the premises from 
which I wrote my article. I believe that at this time of 
unprecedented national rearmament we can no longer afford 
to lag behind in effort or quality in the sphere of propaganda, 
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and that at a time when the best brains available in the nation 
are being employed in every other avenue of national en- 
deavour, a similar conscription of ability is necessary for our 
propaganda service. In my article I wished to avoid indulging 
jn personalities, but Lord Lloyd in his letter has cast some 
doubt on the integrity of my motives, the accuracy of my 
statements, and my qualifications to make them. It may suffice 
to say, therefore, that I should be prepared, indeed I should 
consider it my duty as a citizen, to go before an impartial 
Commission and to substantiate every observation which I 
made. 

To pass from the general to the particular, the first point 
which Lord Lloyd raises in his letter, and which calls for 
reply, is his disagreement with me as to the qualifications of 
the staff of the British Council for their present duties. Here 
I wish to make clear that I know the staff to be loyal, hard- 
working (in many cases probably overworked) and energetic ; 
but in my opinion these qualities are insufficient in themselves 
for the administration of the tasks which they perform, and 
I believe that we need at this time not only men with these 
qualities for this work, but also men whose appointments are 
a result of outstanding achievement in their various fields, and 
that we can no longer afford to leave even propaganda in its 
cultural sphere in the hands of enthusiastic amateurs. 

Lord Lloyd next makes a refutation of my suggestion that 
there is a tendency towards over-centralisation in London of 
the Council’s activities, and although this is bound to be 
largely a matter of opinion, I abide by my remark that this 
is a growing danger, and I believe that better use could be 
made of the vast funds at the Council’s disposal by a wider 
allocation of these in the direction of local representation and 
decentralisation. 

The third point upon which Lord Lloyd finds himself in 
disagreement with me is the question of whether the know- 
ledge of Great Britain and her culture is greater now on the 
Continent than it was in 1935, and here I must admit that 
the Council has been working against the difficult background 
of a deciining value in British political prestige. But, having 
had due regard to this, I do not believe that any noteworthy 
improvement in the position of British culture in Europe could 
be detected among the masses in any country towards which 
the Council’s activities have been directed or that any sub- 
stantial number of converts to Anglophilism can be claimed, 
although I have no doubt that the Anglophils at present avail- 
able have been considerably nourished. Preaching to the 
converted is an estimable but necessarily restricted form of 
activity and not one which is ever likely to increase the 
prestige of British culture or the sympathy for the British 
point of view among foreigners. 

Lastly, regarding the question of funds, I am glad to hear 
that, although these are augmented from private sources, they 
are controlled by a body representative of all political points 
of view. At the same time, I still feel that it is both desirable 
and in the interest of the Council itself that no secret should 
be made of the nature of these outside subscriptions. 

To sum up, I believe that the Council’s work is enthusiastic 
but not expert, and I feel that the exigencies of the present 
situation are such that we cannot afford to delay before a 
propaganda organisation is created which combines both these 
qualities in every facet of its activities—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, FRANK CLEMENTS. 
4o Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


WHAT COLLECTIVE SECURITY MEANS 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sirk,—Might it not help to understanding—or, <t least, to the 
avoidance of misunderstanding—if we confined the use of the 
phrase “collective security” to the meaning which was 
generally attached to it in the years after the War, and refrained 
from using it to describe the alliances and partnerships into 
which we have now entered? 

The “ collective security ® contemplated by the founders of 
the League of Nations which was in our minds after the 
War was security for all against war and for each against 
aggression by means of a combination of all, or an overwhelm- 
ing majority of, the Powers ; and its method was to be that of 
economic sanctions applied to an aggressor who, on this 
hypothesis, wou!d be unable to resist It was proposed and 











defended not merely as a substitute for, but as the absolute 
antithesis of, the alliance and balance-of-power system which 
prevailed before the War, and into which we have unfortu- 
nately been compelled to return, at all events for the time 
being. 

Apart fron: the objection to using the same phrase in different 
senses, is it not specially advisable in these times to keep in 
mind that, however necessary alliances may be as an emer- 
gency measure, they cannot provide “ collective security ” in 
the sense intended by the authors of the Covenant? Groups 
of Powers threatening one another may obtain a respite from 
war by balancing their armed forces, but that is a very different 
thing from their working together to keep the peace. The 
prospect of their doing so may seem remote at present, but it 
remains as an object of endeavour to be kept clear and distinct 
in our thoughts.—Yours, &c., J. A. SPENDER. 


THE STATE OF FRANCO SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I was aware when writing on the State of Franco Spain 
that an Italo-Spanish Trade Pact was, in Mr. Wise’s words, 
“ apparently on the point of being concluded,” but I did not, 
and still do not, consider that this will affect Spain’s political 
attitude any more than the Russo-German Trade Pact, which 
is also “apparently on the point of being concluded,” will 
make Russia sign the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

I am not aware of the extent to which German organisa- 
tions dominate Basque industry or Italy holds a grip on 
the economic life of Catalonia, and I suggest Mr. Wise is not 
either. Such phrases seem to me too nebulcus and general 
for me to assess when determining Spain’s probable policy. 
But I cannot agree that a comment that one Spanish news- 
paper made five months ago is “ sufficient answer” to any 
school of thought or attempt at forecasting. 

Mr. Wise accuses me of overlooking the traditional demo- 
cratic affinity between us and the Catalans, Basques and 
Galicians. 

I feel it is unwise to generalise about these peoples who 
are sharply divided in their political allegiances, although I 
am surprised to learn that the Galicians who received Franco 
without opposition and furnished his most reliable brigades, 
are “traditional democrats,” in the accepted use of that word, 
to designate supporters of the Frente Popular. As regards the 
Basques, it is as well to remember that only one Basque Pro- 
vince, Biscay, fought for the Republic, while three, Guipu- 
zcoa, Alava and Navarre, were very ardently pro-Franco. The 
Catalans, at any rate, in their votes, were about evenly divided 
between the Conservative Liga and the left “ Esquerra.” So I 
deliberately omitted to weigh up any of these peoples as 
though they were a united entity representing 40 per cent. of 
Spain.—Yours, &c., GEORGE EDINGER. 

Common Room, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL CENTRES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The following is a quotation from a Report of the 
U.A.B. for the year ended October, 1938, under the heading 


“Instructional Centres ”: 


“A period of some weeks spent under healthy influences at an 
Instructional Centre interposed in a long period of unemployment 


may save a man from hopeless deterioration.” 


The Report admits that of 39,000 applicants willing to go 
to such centres 16,000, or approximately 40 per cent., did not 
go, either because they entered employment or they were 


rejected on medical grounds. 


Over twelve months 22 per cent. of the Board’s applicants 


were medically rejected. 

Of the 23,000 who attended the centres, 2,855 secured 
employment direct from the centres and 2,906 within six 
months of leaving. The employment secured was of varying 
duration, and employment was not necessarily obtained as 2 
result of the training received. 

The Report says that the “attractiveness” of the centres 
would be “undoubtedly added to” if employment was 
virtually certain at the end of the training. 

It would seem that at present the centres are therefore of 
little value, because : 

(a) A fifth of those applying are not physically fit enough 
to attend. 

(b) Only approximately a quarter of those attending find 
employment of any kind. 

(c) It does not necessarily follow that those finding employ- 
ment do so because of their period of training. 

(d) Of those finding employment 59 per cent. have to wait 
up to six months for whatever job they are successful in 
obtaining. 

(e) That for the majority it is a break in a “long term of 
unemployment” which saves them from “ hopeless deteriora- 
tion.” 


> 


By drawing attention to such aspects of the probiem as this 
it does not follow that it is necessarily correct to condemn or 
criticise the machinery of the U.A.B., but it is obviously urgently 
necessary to condemn unemployment and all that it means— 
its squalor, misery, and innutrition—if the best that we can 
offer these unfortunate folk who, through no fault of their own 
find themselves in such a plight, is a “ break” in a long term 
of unemployment to save them from hopeless deterioration. 

In conclusion, might I quote a case which came to my notice 
only this week? 

A woman was deserted by her husband and was left stranded 
with three children, aged, I believe, five, seven and nine years. 
As a result she appealed to the U.A.B. for assistance because all 
that she could get otherwise was a total income of 24s. per 
week, made up as follows: 15s. for herself and 3s. for each 
child. Her rent is 8s. per week for one large room divided 
into two. The U.A.B. will probably make her total “ benefit ” 
up to practically 30s. per week. 

The B.M.A. state that the minimum diet for a man, woman 
and three children is 32s. 13d. per week when last costed! 

If these underfed children grow up with warped minds into 
criminals because they cannot get a job, who is to blame? 

Is it not time that we all began to ask ourselves what have 
people done to deserve such a miserable outlook? Is it not 
time unemployment was abolished? 

It could be if public opinion insisted!—Yours sincerely, 

WiLt1aAM G. MILLMAN, Secretary. 

The National Association Against Unemployment, 

Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


JEWS ON OATH 


[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR] 
Sir,—In the issue of The Spectator, No. 5,794, of July 14th, 
1939, under the caption of “ A Spectator’s Notebook,” on page 
42, I noticed in the third paragraph of Mr. Christopher Hob- 
house’s observations (on the covering of the head), the fol- 
lowing assertion: “It is well established that a practising Jew 
must wear his hat when taking an oath, which is otherwise not 
binding on his conscience.” (Italics are mine.) 


I beg leave to correct that (italicised) part of Mr. Hob- 
house’s erroneous statement. 


According to Jewish law and 


i 


teachings an oath, taken as such by a Jew, is binding on him, 
whether it was taken on Holy Writ or not, with covered head, 
or uncovered. While am observant Jew should, and does, 
cover his head (as he always does during any religious exer. 
cise, such as prayer »r religious study, &c.) as a mark of dye 
solemnity, the accidental omission of the covering does not jn 
the least affect the binding force of his oath_—Yours faithfully, 
Harris M. Lazarus, 
Ecclesiastical Assessor, 
Court of the Chief Rabbi, Mulberry Street, 
Commercial Road, London. 


EXCHANGES OF POPULATION 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to comment on the concluding para- 
graph in the article “Germany’s Misgivings,” by Rober 
Powell? The Turkish eviction of the Greeks in Anatolia js 
by no means an exact parallel to the proposed removal of the 
German-speaking inhabitants of Alto Adige (South Tirol). In 
the former case there was an exchange of nationals between 
Turkey and Greece; in the latter there is to be an eviction of 
a compact native population which has been resident in South 
Tirol for over twelve centuries. The removal of these people 
has been arranged, so far as one can see, at the cynical dictate 
of power politics. Ge:many is now prepared to agree to the 
price which Austria refused to pay in 1915. That Signor 
Mussolini desires to rid himself of a people whom he has 
failed to bend or break—and no one can deny that he has 
done his best—is easy to understand; but that Hitler should 
abandon so thoroughly German a land as South Tirol for 
“higher national interests” depends on what is meant by the 
expression. As a Tirolese put it, “Es ist ja nur ein Kuh- 
handel” (It’s only a cattle deal), and the question of friend- 
ship, as between peoples, can hardly be said to enter into 
the matter at all.—Ycurs faithfully, D. E. INNES. 
St. Andrews. 


RECEIPT STAMPS 


[To the Editor of THe SPEecTaTor] 

S1r,—The answer to a question raised by “Janus ” last week is 
clear. All transactions involving the payment of £2 and 
upwards should yield the Treasury 2d. by way of tax, whether 
the transaction is a cash one or not. This takes the form of 
a stamp affixed to the receipt, but who should affix and pay 
for it? That the payee usually does both does not dispose 
of the matter. In some circumstances I suppose he would 
pay much more to get his money ; but his—or her—refusal 
to do so does not release the debtor, as he would find if he 
were sued for the amount. After signing the bill the payee 
can quite properly say, “ There’s your receipt. If you want 
to decorate it with a stamp that’s your affair.” That there 
is a considerable amount of evasion is undoubted, and can 
be looked for in all states of high taxation. To the “big 
stores” it is a considerable item and in one at least the 
practice is not to stamp the receipt unless the payor asks.— 
Yours truly, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


PRINCIPLES OF GARDEN DESIGN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rr,—I am so hearty an admirer of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
weekly page that perhaps I may be permitted to observe that 
his theory of garden design, contained in your issue of July 
21st, is somewhat neglectful of an exotic influence. Surely 
the jardin anglais, which later was copied everywhere on the 
Continent, did not leap into existence solely out of the 
fertile inventiveness of Bridgeman and Kent. When fashion 
no longer compelled servility to the precepts of Le Notre, the 
native revolt against planting trees like grenadiers on parade 
also found an unexpected inspiration in the Orient, where 
the Chinese had always aimed to reproduce in their gardens 
the picturesqueness of nature. In certain eighteenth-century 
libraries can still be found a copiously illustrated French folio 
known as the Jardins Anglo-Chinois, with pictures of gardens 
in this composite style. Eastern influence acquired British 
denizenship not by remaining an exotic (though there still are 
evidences of this at Kew and Dropmore), but in its absorption 
by British garden design in the return to nature.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Lewis EINSTEIN. 
The Athenaeum. 
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ira- By E. H. CARR 
— Russta—friend or foe? is a question on many people’s lips in The first problem is that, so far as the meagre published 
Lis this country at the present moment; and though Mr. Sloan’s statements allow us to judge, Soviet Russia ot unreasonably 
. book does not provide us with any clear or convincing answer asks that the Baltic countries should be guaranteed concur- 
a to it, it offers a convenient background against which the rently by herself and Great Britain. But she apparently pro- 


ye problem can be examined. It contains a popular, though poses that we should underwrite an arrangement by which 


. rather too carefully selected, account of Soviet foreign policy she would be entitled to “come to the assistance” of these 
ach and Soviet re'ations with this country down to March of this countries at any moment chosen by herself, whether or not 
ple year. One had hoped that Mr. Sloan, in view of his past they have invoked her assistance, and whether or not they 
" experience of Soviet Russia, might do something to lift the have actually been attacked. The countries in question have 
= veil of silence which has descended on ‘Soviet policy since protested at being made the object of this rather high- 
a that time. But unfortunately he practises the same self- handed kind of guarantee. The problem is a real one for 
restraint as the Soviet Press itself ; and his speculations on the — British statesmanship. However much we value Russian co- 
a subject are those which could be read in any English news- operation, it is distasteful to have to acquire it on terms which 
- paper two months ago. — weuld drive o'd, if not very powerful, friends straight into the 
The Bolshevik revolution placed the class issue in the fore- opposite camp. In his femous memorandum of 1908, Eyre 
he front of international politics. In early days, the Soviet régime Crowe argued that to uphold the rights of small nations must 
» was unpopular in Great Britain (and France), firstly, because be the guiding principle of British policy in Europe. Soviet 
» Lenin and Trotsky, having taken Russia out of the War, were Russia confronts us with an uncomfortable dilemma if she 
™ regarded as “traitors” to the Allies ; secondly, because the makes the abandonment of that principle the price of her 
open confiscation of property—tar more shocking then than friendship. Mr. Sloan’s only contribution to this problem is 
now—frightened and antagonised property-cwners every- a rather airy quotation from Mr. Duff Cooper pointing out 
where. This second issue made a different impression on the _ the parallel of our relations with Belgium. But when have we 
unpropertied ; and for the first time opinion in Great Britain claumed the right, or announced the intention, to “ come to the 
on an issue of foreign policy was divided more or less on class assistance” of Belgium in defiance of her own wishes? This 
is lines. This division persisted till about 1924, and finally is a point on which Russia, if she is as anxious for an agree- 
d petered out in 1927, when Stalin took the reins, when Trotsky ment as we are, must not push us too far. 
t was expelled and Comintern put in leading-strings, and when The second question is the doubt gradually growing up 
of the Soviet leaders ceased to play at world revolution. whether Soviet Russia does, in fact, attach urgent importance 
y After the Nazi revolution, a new issue arose. The Soviet to the proposed agreement. It was never easy to believe that 
- Government began to organise an anti-Fascist, pro-League  M, Litvinov’s sudden resignation meant nothing at all. Accord- 
d front. In Great Britain, this led to the development of a_ jing to Mr. Sloan, it meant that “the Soviet leaders intended 
l bloc consisting of old anti-Germans, new anti-Nazis, old pro- to devote more attention, not less, to the question of foreign 
, Russians and supporters of collective security, all fervently relations.” But this explanation seems to have been belied by 
, preaching friendship with Soviet Russia. This new bloc events. It is sometimes said that Soviet hesitation is due to 
t embraced the extreme Left, the extreme Right, and the doubt whether Great Britain really does intend to come to the 
e Liberal Centre ; and the division of British opinion on foreign assistance of Poland and Rumania. The opposite seems 
; policy from 1935 onward had nothing whatever to do with more likely to be true. When Soviet Russia had reason to 
; the old class issue of the British attitude towards Soviet Russia fear German attack, and saw no other hope of securing the 
fifteen years earlier. No doubt old prejudices survive among help of the Western Powers, she embraced collective security. 


individuals. There are still foolish people who believe that Now that Russia knows that any German attack towards the 
everything Soviet Russia does is wicked, just as there are still East will automatically bring Great Britain in, she is in the 
foolish peop'e who believe that everything she does is right. fortunate position of having already got the guarantee she 
But public opinion is not made by cranks. It is as silly to wants without having to give anything in exchange. It is 
suppose that Mr. Churchill and Mr Eden and Mr. Duff wry because she has confidence in the British guarantee to 


Cooper are inspired by “ ideological ” sympathy for Soviet *oland that Russia can afford to allow the present conversa- 
Russia as to Suppose that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax tions to pursue their leisurely and circular course round in- 
are actuated by “ ideological ” antipathy to it. numerable minor details. 

Mr. Sloan cannot rid himself of the idée fixe that this is The third problem is one which cannot be discussed for 


a class issue, and therefore, while he gets most of his facts  ja-¢ of knowledge: the state of Russia’s military preparedness. 
night, his perspective is wrong. The issue is one of foreign Mr. Sloan has a longish chapter on the subject. But (apart 
Policy. Great Britain, for well-known reasons, entered what from one or two official pronouncements of a routine character) 
the Prime Minister called a “new epoch” of foreign policy the authorities whom he quotes to demonstrate Soviet military 
last March. It may be argued that the change should have  egiciency are Mr. Lloyd George, Herr Hitler, the Vélkischer 
come before Munich, not after. It aay have been, as Beobachter, a remark made in 1934 by a French deputy who 
Mr. Sloan more than once insists, a tactical error to turn has (I think) never visited Russia, and another made by a 
down flat the Soviet proposal last March for a “ conference,” retired British General who visited Russia in the same year. 
though an international conference was hardly a_ practical This is rather typical and not reassuring. The blank wall of 
method of dealing with the critical situation which had arisen. 5 ..-rutability which has, during the past three or four years, 
But serious people who want to do something do not waste been built up round every aspect of Russian life, and behind 
time over recriminations. The problems which now confront nich M. Molotov now appears to be taking shelter, precludes 
us are those of Soviet Russia’s attitude to the “new epoch.” any intelligent judgement. The Soviet Press is uninforma- 
on Seow —— sop problems are, and what tive to a degree hitherto undreamed of by Dr. Goebbels and 

yee : —_ ~ Signor Gayda. Mr. Sloan’s concluding pages show that he 
Russia—Friend or Foe? By Pat Sloan. (Muller. 5s.) is just as much in the dark as the rest of us. 
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CHARLES MASTERMAN 


Cc. F. G. Masterman. (Nicholson and 


Watson. 18s.) 


By Lucy Masterman. 


THOUGH Charles Masterman died no longer ago than 1927, at 
only §4, he belonged to what is almost a past political genera- 
tion. For in spite of his brief reappearance as Member for 
Rusholme in 1923, his political career virtually ended before 
the War, when he lost his seat at Bethnal Green on stand- 
ing for re-election (under the law now repealed) on his 
promotion to Cabinet rank in 1914, though he remained a 
Minister without a seat for twelve months longer. But he had 
lived through what for a Liberal—and Masterman was a Liberal 
to his bones and marrow—were the unforgettable days of the 
Parliament of 1906, the Parliament that saw a Treasury Bench 
tenanted by Asquith and Grey, Lloyd George end Haldane, 
Bryce and Birrell, Churchill and Burns, Sydney Buxton 
and Rufus Isaacs, the Parliament that passed the Trade Dis- 
putes Act and brought Health Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions into being and paved the way for the final assertion 
of the legislative supremacy of the Commons through the 
Parliament Act. 

In 1908 Masterman became a Minister, as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Local Government Board under Mr. 
Burns, and the successive positions he held, his intimacy with 
Asquith and Lloyd George and Churchill, combined with the 
fact that Miss Lucy Lyttelton, whom he married in the year 
he went to the L.G.B., knew Sir Edward Grey intimately and 
had the habit of keeping a diary, makes this volume a com- 
mentary of rare value on contemporary politics. Not all 
Masterman’s comments or Mrs. Masterman’s faithful entries 
will gratify the personages concerned, but they will gratify the 
casual reader of the biography exceedingly. 


The picture of the pre-War Lloyd George is understanding, 
instructive and attractive—as in justice it should be. 


References to Mr. Churchill are mainly kindly, though they 
have their bite. He was being discussed at a dinner-party at 
Grey’s in 1908. Mrs. Masterman quotes “a remark he made 
the other evening after he had been lecturing Sir Edward on 
foreign politics: ‘The longer I live, the more certain I am I 
know all there is to be known.’ Sir Edward said, Winston 
very soon will become incapable, from sheer anxiety of mind, 
of being anything in a Cabinet but Prime Minister!” To 
which may be added this: 

Lloyd George and Winston Churchill were on the bench to- 
gether just after the birth of Winston’s daughter. “Is she a pretty 
child? ” said George. “The prettiest child ever seen,” said Win- 
ston, beaming. “Like her mother, I suppose?” said George. 
“No,” said Winston, still more gravely, “she is exactly like me.” 

These are trifles, if pleasant trifles. They must not be 
taken as a measure of the book, which is a volume no student 
of the great social reform Parliament—or, for that matter, any- 
one who still believes that Liberalism has a future—can afford 
to overlook. There is no figure in politics today quite like 
Charles Masterman, no one who brings to the work of legis- 
lation the deep and passionate concern for the welfare of the 
people which he took from Cambridge to Westminster—first 
of all the Westminster of Armitage Robinson and Charles 
Gore, and then the Westminster where laws are framed and 
passed. It was a career with more than a touch of tragedy 
in it, for the bright morning faded too soon into the light of 
common day, and then to a premature and sombre sunset, 
with failure at successive by-elections driving the defeated 
Minister from the Treasury Bench to the Press Gallery to 
scrape together by his brilliant weekly Parliamentary sketch in 
Massingham’s Nation, and various other casual articles, an in- 
come never large enough to free him from anxiety. 


He was often a brilliant writer, always a brilliant talker, and 
the part he played in framing the Health Insurance Act and 
defending it in the House, and directing its administration in 
the first critical twelve months, revealed him as an idealist 
with an unsuspected but undeniable capacity in practical 
affairs. Social reform to Masterman meant first and foremost 
human beings, with Bills in Parliament as a secondary, if 
essential, consequence. He had lived for years in Camber- 
well with the poor; he had described their lot in The 
Condition of England, once a classic in its field. Behind all 
his public work, inspiring and directing it, was a conviction 





—— 





which one or two quotations, out of many like them, suff. 
ciently express: 

Above all, he wrote in 1908, let’s not relax our eagerness to do 
something for the poor. . . Don’t let’s even tolerate the cruelties 
and injustices of the world. Pray for the fire within, adequate jp 
burn up the sins of the whole world. 

And later the same year Mrs. Masterman wrote in her diary; 

One night when we were down at Selsey C. suddenly bury 
out to me about all his feelings on the Budget. “It’s not that ] 
want to harry people; taxing them is a brutal process, but if there's 
go'ng to be taxation then I’m on the side of the poor and I’m going 
to see it’s not all cot from them. I don't blame the people who take 
the side of the rich; some one’s got to; but I take the side of the 
poor; it’s my side and I’m going to see it through.” 

Mrs. Masterman has done her work admirably, Writing 
with fidelity, objectivity and a restraint that is the mor 
notable for the occasional revelation of what the relationship 
between wife and husband was. As a mine of anecdote the 
book compares favourably with—for example—Lord Riddell’s 
diaries, with the advantage that the narrator in this case is of 
finer fibre. There are, it must be added, too many mis-spelt 
proper names, and the term “alright,” which makes frequent 
and distressing appearance, is unknown to the English 
language. Witson Harris. 


FIREWORKS AND A CANDLE 


Light Out of Darkness. By Clarence C. Hatry. (Rich and Cowan, 
8s. 6d.) 

TEN years of a man’s life is a long time, and one would like 
to praise their one tangible result. But the fact remains that 
what Mr. Hatry’s book contains of real value could have been 
put into a twenty-page pamphlet, and that this valuable frac- 
tion is submerged in a welter of slipshod thinking, superfici- 
ality, and hopeless misapprehension of facts. These may sound 
hard words. But what else can one say of an argument which 
starts from the assumption that most of our woes are due to— 
of all things—‘ the interdependence of nations”? A man’s 
business, says Mr. Hatry, may be ruined overnight by a crop 
failure or a war in an export market thousands of miles away. 
Therefore—jumping from particular to general—the less a 
country exports and imports the better. “So long as this 
system persists as the foundation of our economic life, so long 
will industry and trade be a gamble in which the stakes are 
the empioyment and well-being of the masses.” Mr. Hatry 
does not explain why stability should be less over a large 
area than over a small. No wonder ; for his belief is contrary 
to all the laws of probability in the mathematical sense, and, 
among other things, makes nonsense of the whole principle 
of insurance. There is a case—Mr. Keynes’ case—for in- 
creased self-sufficiency, though even that stands wide open to 
criticism ; for Mr. Hatry’s case there is absolutely nothing to 
be said. With it there collapses the greater part of his scheme’s 
foundations. 

The scheme itself is a gigantic project for the reshuffling of 
the world’s populations into new economic units, combining 
maximum economic self-sufficiency with maximum racial 
homogeneity and peopling the empty spaces of new lands. To 
give an idea of the scale on which the author works it is only 
necessary to instance the project of a new State, comprising 
the whole of tropical Africa from Lake Chad to Rhodesia, to 
which the entire twelve millions of the United States’ negro 
population shou!d be transferred. A new Czecho-Slovakia 
should be set up—in the New World, leaving Bohemia and 
Moravia as lebensraum for the Reich. Minorities and terri- 
torial enclaves should be exchanged. Carving and slicing, 
moving men and capital by the million, Mr. Hatry works his 
way round the world ; his sweeping aside of the practical diffi- 
culties is, if anything, rather less optimistic than his estimate 
of the peace and plenty which would ensue. (Such long-run 
snags as the declining British birth-rate worry him not at all. 
His treatment of the evidence on this point can only be 
described as simple-minded in every sense of the word.) 
And when the new economic units are constituted, each unit 
shall control production according to some method neither 
communist, totalitarian, nor otherwise specified, and conduct 
the necessary minimum of trade with others—how? On the 
grand o'd principle that “ self-sufficiency should be sought 
only in so far as it is economically justifiable.” This is, of 
course, the full free trade position ; but from the context it is 
clear that this identity has not occurred to Mr. Hatry. 

What remains when the dust has settled? Not much, but 
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something. Mr. Hatry’s mass-emigration projects may be 
conceived in a nightmare of intellectual muddle and swollen 
to the dimensions of fantasy ; but, even apart from the horrible 
plight of the Jews, some shifting of populations is recognised 
almost universally as desirable, and the process of such shift- 
ing is, almost equally widely, recognised as something to be 
undertaken communally rather than individually. But the 
subject is out of fashion ; nothing less spectacular than a 
pogrom calls it to the public attention. Mr. Hatry brings 
it into the limelight. He does something to dispel the 
paralysing effect of earlier failures in semi-p!anned migration. 
He sets the admittedly astronomical cost of his scheme—or 
any scheme remotely resembling it—in perspective against 
the present willingly incurred cost of armaments and the 
possible cost of war. We can move millions of men, with 
highly expensive capital equipment in the shape of guns, 
aeroplanes and so forth, not to speak of their own general 
necessities, from continent to continent for destructive pur- 
poses: very well, we can equally well do so for the purposes 
of peace. Detailed facts and figures are for the expert, and 
the expert is not so often on Mr. Hatry’s side as he claims ; 
but the invitation to think on a big scale is welcome. 

In the darkness following the extinction of his fireworks 
under the cold shower of economic common sense there does 
burn a small but genuine light. It is a great pity that the 
fireworks were kindled in the first place to dazzle the beholder 
into looking hastily the other way. Honor CROOME. 


«FIRST TO HIS ENGLISHMEN ” 


The Anglo-Saxon Tradition. By George Catlin. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) 

In his latest book, Mr. Cailin displays a rather unbridled 
appetite for quotations, not many of which are novel and not 
al of which are helpful, but one quotation does express his 
thought very well, that famous passage in which Milton 
asserts that it is the habit of God to reveal Himself “ first to 
His Englishmen.” For it is Mr. Catlin’s belief that, in the 
English intellectual tradition in general and in the English 
political tradition in particular, is the way of salvation for us 
and for the world. Not in the following of foreign doctrines, 
in pilgrimage to Berlin or to Moscow, shall we find the true 
path, but in a return to the national tradition, to tolerance, to 
moralism, to freedom. The seductions of Marxian dogma, of 
Fascist vigour must be resisted, Hegel and Marx and Lenin 
submitted to the cool criticism of men bred in the tradition of 
Hooker and Locke, Burke and Bentham. 

It is as a tradition that Mr. Catlin conceives the doctrines 
of these men and their kin. Only by adherence to 
the national political and social tradition can the world of 
“ Anglo-Saxony ” he healthy. Of course, Mr. Catlin is not a 
narrow nationalist and not a new racialist. It is true that his 
greatest weakness, carelessness in the use of language (and a 
fondness for obiter dicta), makes him say things that might 
seem to involve racial doctrines of the familiar German type. 
The exotic character of Burke, it is hinted, owes something to 
his “ Celtic” origin, and the alleged Scottish origin of Kant 
is alluded to more often than is wise. But in the main Mr. 
Catlin sees in the common ideas and methods of “ Anglo- 
Saxony” no mere blood-tie. Men who are fully in the tradi- 
tion and accept its implications are, for his purposes, “ Anglo- 
Saxon.” He dislikes, it is true, the people whom Charles 
Maurras has called météques. He lends aid and comfort to 
the critics who think that there is something especially offen- 
sive and dangerous in the left-wing activities of Jews. As 
they are (it is implied) strangers to the national tradition, they 
should not be active in attempts to destroy it or modify it pro- 
foundly. How far this is compatible with the welcome which 
Mr. Catlin elsewhere gives to the political heretic seems 
doubtful to this reader, but at least Mr. Catlin has had the 
courage to put down in writing what many people feel and 
say. Lord Beaconsfield has rights that, we may assume, Mr. 
Victor Gollancz has not, for Lord Beaconsfield, in his own 
lush way, was exalting the national tradition, not attempting 
distort and destroy it. 

As a sincere, often effective and often moving plea for some 
old-fashioned political virtues, and as a demonstration of the 
courage of unfashionable opinions, Mr. Catlin’s book succeeds. 
As a lasting contribution to political thought it seems less 
likely to succeed. For one thing, it is too repetitive, too slap- 






dash in arrangement and unselective in its examples. General 
Booth, even John Wesley, seem a little out of place here, un- 
less Mr. Catlin imagines that there is something uniquely 
Ang!o-Saxon in their attitude. If there is, it is not made very 
plain what it is or what it has to do with the current political 
problems of the times for which this book is a tract. Then, 
too, Mr. Caiiin’s literary methods do great harm to his argu- 
ment. This must be one of the worst-written books of any 
m<¢rit published in recent years, Its author never resists the 
temptation to facile quotation, to polyglot jargon, to tele- 
graphese, to preciosity. The result is not merely irritating, 
but baffling, for the style too often conceals the argument. And 
the flood of historical allusions is not only likely to be too 
deep, wide, and fast for the common reader, but likely to 
irritate the pedantic who will note more errors than they 
will think a reasonable allowance. D. W. BroGan. 


POST-MORTEM ON SOCIALISM 


A History of Socialism. By Sally Graves. (Hogarth Press. §s.) 
De mortuis, they say, nihil nisi bonum. Socialism in Europe, 
if not yet definitely a corpse, is certainly moribund, or at 
least in a state of suspended animation. The present would 
appear, then, to be a good time for an inquiry into how the 
cause of Socialism comes to be where it is. It is not Miss 
Graves’s purpose quite to tackle this, and yet that she has 
the contemporary situation in mind is clear from her saying 
in the Preface that her book “is a rearrangement of already 
more or less familiar facts, disposed so as to provide a back- 
ground to the study of Socialism.” On this ground she 
excuses the rather odd proportions in her treatment of the 
subject ; she allots much more space to this century, so far 
as it has got, than to the previous hundred years. That is 
understandable, since her subject is the Socialist Movement, 
or cause, rather than Socialist thought or theorising—of which 
there is a great deal too much anyhow. 

It might be thought that only pathologists like going into 
the moribund and the putrescent ; and Miss Graves deserves 
credit for her courage in tackling so ungrateful a subject, one 
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that is in parts so hackneyed and for the rest so repellent. 
Perhaps it can only be dealt with suitably by a humorist, 
or better by a satirist with something of Swift in him, In 
the history of Socialism there is such an extraordinary array 
of fantastics who cross the scene: utopian idealists like St. 
Simon, who was awakened every morning by his valet with 
the words: “Remember! today you have great things to 
do”; or loonies like Fourier, who thought that mankind 
could be got inside and brought up in his phalanstéres— 
even Miss Graves says that “a large part of his theory is 
quite worthless” (the same might be said of much of the 
rest of Socialist theorising); or buffoons like the appropriately 
named Enfantin, worshipped as the Father by his ridiculous 
disciples: in fact, a whole train of comics, of uneducated but 
pretentious working-m:n like Dietzgen, of restless déclassés 
and infinitely squabbling intellectuals. The wonder is that 
any sense should have emerged at all from such a tradition. 

For all that the history of Socialism in the past hundred 
years is an exasperating story, Miss Graves tells it with 
patience and a sad good-temper. It is a tale of such futility, 
of so much sound and froth, of such illusions obstinately 
adhered to against all sense, of opportunities missed. In our 
own time, the post-War period to which Miss Graves devotes 
several chapters, perhaps too much of her attention, every 
conceivable mistake which could be made by Socialists has 
been made in every country with monotonous regularity ; 
every illusion which could lead them astray has_ been 
cherished ; every opportunity of power which offered itself 
has been as regularly rejected or bungled. It is a wonderful 
record. Miss Graves’s book is full of such phrases as this: 
“In 1920 the Socialists were the strongest party in the 
country ” (i.e., in Italy); or “the January elections gave the 
Social-Democrats five times as many votes as the Left. Trade 
Union membership increased fourfold. The  Social- 
Democrats, now in a position of security, set about to draw 
up their programme” (i.e., in Germany). Yet where are 
they now? The result of all the incompetence, all the 
muddle, the lack of any sense of power is that they have 
handed the whole situation over to the European ruling class 
on a platter. The old order, in some cases new-furbished 
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and in new forms, is everywhere back in control, as befor 
1914. 

Yet the paradox is that, if ever we are to emerge from this 
impasse, Socialism, now everywhere defeated and more thay 
half-dead, will need to be resuscitated and revived. Mis 
Graves seems to realise this in her last chapter on “The 
Crisis in Socialism”; but, though her statement of th 
position in this country is quite sensible, she does not expres; 
any sense of how widespread the trouble is or how deep j 
goes. A. L. Rowss, 


POETRY AND POLITICS 


The Poet and Society. By Philip Henderson. (Secker ang 
Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 

WE are to‘d on the dust-cover that by means of a “ detailed 

analysis of the most outstanding poets of our time,” Mr 

Philip Henderson 

“shows how each in turn, despairing of establishing contact with 

the society of his day, has either deliberately returned to an earlier 

tradition or built up a personal fantasy in self-defence.” 

The thesis is stated at the end of his book in the concluding 

words : 


“ 


it is not primarily the business of the poet to be a 
politician, so much as to interpret imaginatively the crisis that js 
taking place in the mind of man. But ke will te unab!e to do this 
unless he sees the world of his time as it reaily is and unless he 
shares to the full the life of his own age.” 

He insists, nevertheless, on the urgency of political issues for 
poets in our time. 

So on these quite familiar lines we are taken on a conducted 
tour through we!l-charted IJew Country: the Cambridge 
critics, the Marxist critics, the Georgians, the Waste Land, the 
New Writers. To illustrate his thesis, Mr. Henderson para- 
phrases and anatyses to his heart’s content. Sometimes the 
paraphrases do not seem quite fair, especially when he is 
dealing with the difficult theories of I. A. Richards: but on 
the whole he is readable and shrewd. 

Such a thesis suffers, of course, from all the disadvantages 
of contemporary literary journalism. It will be invalidated in 
ten years time by the fact that the shifting literary reputations 
on which the argument is built will all be altered. One cannot 
help suspecting that if Mr. Henderson really had anything 
important to say about the relation of poets to society he would 
have constructed his book on more fixed foundations. 

Mr. Henderson analyses writers partly in political, partly in 
psychological terms. He is at pains, for example, to show that 
Hopkins sympathised in his youth with the ends, though not 
the means, of Communists ; and that his hatred of Socialists 
at the end of his life coincided with a complete despair He 
also shows that Hopkins was masochistic, and that an obsession 
with sterility is one of the themes of Mr. Eliot’s work. 

In other words, there is a good deal of interaction between 
poets and the society in which they live today ; this produces 
some psychological frustration, and this situation is certainly 
one of the themes in the work of many writers. It is even 
true that the feeling that they should take sides, or even that 
they should nor do so, has a confusing and even an inhibiting 
effect on some poets. Yet the more I think about this the 
more I find that all this is the result of a failure of the 
conscious intelligence of the poets, who are hypnotised by 4 
“ situation ” which is always facing them, into thinking that 
they have lost grip on their experience, unless they take up 
an arbitrary attitude to reality. 

It is often remarked that modern poets are preoccupied with 
death: one reason for this is surely that poets have been 
persuaded that if they are out of touch with society, they are 
not properly alive. What all the arts need today is artists who 
have the courage to say to society: “It is true that I am an 
individual isolated from much of your life and interests, with 
no popular demand for my creations, and engulfed in 4 
catastrophic political situation which threatens to destroy all 
I stand for. But allow me to tell you, Sir, that I am alive, 
and as such, I am infinitely privileged by existing in this 
unique historic situation. My great hope is to explore every 
possibility of my predicament, to realise as truly as I can the 
life I know: 

‘For this also is life, this also 
Is the journey to the wonderful snow. 
What hunger! And what distances! 


Here is far more than coldness 
That so illumines the whole surface! ’” 
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The alternative to such an act of acceptance is to renounce 
everything, and try to merge oneself in an alien and violent 
environment, like André Malraux, or the poets who joined the 
International Brigade in Spain 

But poetry does not consist in tying political and psycho- 
logical problems up into knots: nor does criticism consist in 
untying them, and thus “ analysing ” 
poet. The pearl is not the grain of sand that gets into the 
oyster. It is true that poets do have fears, sympathies and 
difficulties, like everyone else. A book of this kind is not really 
about poetry at all, but about the difficulties that confront the 
poet to@y. Mr. Henderson shows some skill in revealing 
these, but all the same the mousey solution he offers is no 
The mistake lies 


the predicament of the 


more a cure for poetry than it is for society 
in supposing that it matters whether poets return to tradition 
or build up private fantasies or rush out into the world and sit 
bravely on committees or “interpret the crisis that is taking 
place in the mind of man,” or join a Church, or anything else 
that can provide a rallying cry. All this is like advice about 
people’s love affairs: to the neighbours, it is a matter of social 
relations ; to the people concerned, it is a matter of experience 
Poetry is also a matter of experience. To be a poet one must 
have the courage of one’s own experiences, to be a critic one 
must be able to test the integrity of felt and expressed experi- 
ences. Therefore, it is better to judge poets by their poetry 
than by their expressed opinions 

One line of a poem like Ash Wednesday or The Waste Land 
justifies a dozen irrelevant attitudes and pronouncements of 
rchwarden T. S. Eliot, which may seem thoroughly 
‘private ” and to Mr. Henderson and me. The 

f 


I 
poet follows dimly through life the light of his capacity to 





antastic 
f 
: 

’ -~ ve. | Tr | 
experience and create poetry, and his social and political acts 
are only a hasty hypothesis constructed to make this possible 
If the political realists had the good sense and faith to read the 
lines instead of fretting at the acts and the opinions, they 


would see this, knowing, as I am sure thev do, that truth will 


be on the side of those who are right STEPHEN SPENDER 
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‘A delightful book, delightfully 
illustrated. It deals with what is 
virtually a bit of Spain drifted over 
into France . . . a book in which 
one can find an ancient simplicity 3 
and meet the sun.” — HOWARD 
SPRING in Evening Standard 


‘It is a model of what such a book 
. 1] ] . > nore 4 
should be. .. . His descriptive gift 
will bring the country and its in- 
habitants vividly to the minds of 
| | 
equal appeal over those who do 
not. —Jimes Literary Supplement 
Prospeclu bof free om requefl fo 
Dents, 10 Bedford Street, Landa W.C.2 
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CASH WITHOUT HONOUR 


The Trail of Opium. 


By Margaret Goldsmith. (Hale. ras, 6 
Tue Sumerian ideograms of 4000 B.« 
plant of joy.” The Papyrus mentioned it as a remedial dry 
he Stone Age knew it. 
scribed it freely, although it had already been recognised , 
toxic, and many of the more enlightened were shocked by th 
spread of the opium habit and by the use of opium for ligy. 
dating obstructive persons. Now it is a commodity of inter. 
national trade There have always been people who hy 
acquired wealth by spreading the 


ad, 
is not surprising that, with the growth of commerce, sug 


spoke of opium as “ 


In the second century Galen pp. 


drug-taking habit; and ; 


trading should largely have been transferred from private ; 
public hands 

rhe history of opium is a dreary one 
the first to cultivate it, possibly became addicted to it in ligy 
of the alcohol denied them by Mohammed; but when the gre 
explorers had opened up the routes to the East it ceased; 
be an Eastern monopoly and in the sixteenth century th 
Merchant Adventurers brought it to England 

For the past two centuries the problem has centred main 
in China, which has suffered more from it than any othe 
country in ihe world. For this suffering, Dr. Goldsmith say: 
“the Western countries were largely or wholly responsible’ 
Private trading was begun by the emplovees of the East Indig 


The Arabs, who wer 


Company who, being grossly underpaid by their employers 
were forced into individual business transactions to bring 
their wages up to subsistence level. It was not long befor 
the directors of the Company decided that it might be as we 
to appropriate the very considerable profits to themselves; s 
they put a good proportion of Indian land under poppy cult- 
vation, often compelling the native labourer to destroy a wheat 
crop in order to make way for the more _ lucrative 
plant, and made their first attempts at the illegal shipment 
opium to China. 

At first it seemed a glamorous trade 
of opium in India was lowering the efficiency of the labourer 


Certainly, the spread 


and was in that sense proving a boomerang ; but there was 
excitement in the business, and big money. Meanwhile, the 
Council in Canton was struggling in vain against the new 
devastation, and to these struggles the later troubles betweer 
England and China were largely due. The first Opium Wa 
brought misery, death, and no solution ; and the Peace Treat 
of 1842 was so framed that the East India Company could 
later be empowered to carry on trading under Governmen 
sanction. With the perfection in 1853 of the hypodert 
syringe, drugtaking began to spread in England and Ar 
for it was at first thought that injections were not hat 
forming. Sore disillusion followed, but before the proper us 
of the syringe had been clearly grasped the health and menta 
balance of the people had been gravely affected. The second 
Opium War was concluded by a settlement even more hopeles 
than the first; with scarcely credible irony, the Treaty 
Tientsin in 1853 legalised both the opium trade and the props 
gation of the Christian religion in China. 

England now saw the growth of a great agitation against th 
opium business. The traders themselves defended 
insisting that opium in the East was no more damaging that 
alcohol in England, and even that its effects were in some 
ways beneficial. The Society for the Suppression of 
Opium Trade, founded in 1874, started on its long strugg 
for reform, rising time and time again out of defeat 
a concession here, a petty modification there. In 1905 
held the first Congress “to discuss opium and its alka 
as well as other drugs.” It did little ; but its importance 
in the recognition of drugs as a world question. Other com 
ferences succeeded it, but the results did little more 
scratch the surface of the problem. 

Today, says Dr. Goldsmith, it is yet unsoived. Opiun 
India is now a domestic issue, but the issue is a vast 
China was beginning to suppress the opium trade before 
invasion of Japan in 1937; but the invaders are now riddlin2 
the country with drugs. The Japanese, who have consistent 
kept their own country free of addiction, are ruthless in using 
opium as a weapon of war. 

Dr. Goldsmith’s thorough and thoughtful book leaves ¥ 















no reason to be proud, from the opium aspect, of our 0v 
history in the East 


We have been well-paid for murdet 


the past and the future has vet to redeem us fully 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
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¢ “A wholly delightful book, 

witty, urbane, amusing, cul- 
tivated, learned, wise.” 

C. FE. VM. JOAD (Spectator) 


{j “I have rarely read a book 
which has so much of wit and 


so little of malice.” 
C. BE. M. JOAD (Spectator) 


g “Dr. Edman, it is obvious, 

is an exceptionally 

and agreeable person. 
C. E. M. JOAD (Spectator) 
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and much more under the head- 
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FICTION 





By FORREST REID 


Care of ‘‘The Grand.’’ By John Hampson. (Chapman and 


Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Barny and Sally. By Alfred Rowberry Williams. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
As for the Woman. By Francis Iles. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Norton’s Wife. By Mildred Walker. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Hampson has always been interested in problems of 
form. From Saturday Night at the Greyhound on, each 
of his novels keeps austerely to a predetermined method of 
presentation, though the method may, and in fact does, 
vary from book to book. And it is easy to see that Mr. 
Hampson takes a pleasure in these formal patterns. So, I 
admit, do I, though to the novelist indifferent to them (Tolstoy 
is usually dragged in to justify the indifference) such niceties 
probably seem the sign of a rather finicking mind. Yet the 
most artless novelist must to some extent select and arrange 
his material, even though his purpose have nothing to do 
with art. Mr. Hampson, in fact, oniy selects and arranges 
with this dissimilarity, that one of his principal aims 
obviously is to achieve shapeliness of outline. 

Let us glance at the construction of his new novel, Care of 
“ The Grand.” It is divided into seven parts—one for each 
day of the week. Each of these parts contains three sub- 
divisions—morning, noon, and night. Again, the action is 
presented through seven persons—four of them members of 
the hotel staff, the other three visitors—and each of these 
characters is given a morning, a noon, and a night You will 
see that the planning has been pretty thorough 

Now all this may appear quite unimportant, and doubt- 
less would be so, did it not contribute to the success of the 
novel as a whole. But in my opinion it does. The object 
of the book is to show us, both from the inside and the out- 
side, the life and working of a big provincial hotel, and I 
cannot see how by any other method than that he has 
employed Mr. Hampson cculd have given this with an effect 
of unity. The material in the raw is fragmentary and amor- 
phous ; by giving it form Mr. Hampson makes of it a work 
of art. 

There is the question of the story, and there is either no 
Certainly there is no 


story or else there are seven stories. 
single theme in which all the characters are involved and 
which is worked out to a dramatic climax. In a sense, when 


the book ends everybody is carrying on as before, except a 
couple of the visitors who depart to fulfil their-destinies else- 
where. Nevertheless, a change has taken place—things are 
not the same on that Sunday night as they were on the 
previous Monday morning. Problems have arisen and been 
solved, anxieties set at rest, the veil has been lifted from 
seven private lives, and it is left to our imagination to work 
out a future from what we have already learned and seen. 
These characters have all been completely realised, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Government Inspector, who, for 
me at least, remained a rather vague figure. The rest are as 
living as may be, and one among them—Seth, the kitchen- 
boy—is among Mr. Hampson’s finest creations. He ranks 
with Tom of The Greyhound. Moreover, I do not believe 
that any other novelist could have drawn him with the same 
knowledge, the same sympathy. That strange mixture of 
crudeness and sensitiveness, of toughness and innocence, is 
absolutely convincing ; but to reproduce it required a par- 
ticular kind of understanding. ‘There is charm in the por- 
trait, there is beauty, there is pathos, yet it would be easy to 
be blind to those qualities, in which case all would boil down 
to an impression of a rather grubby, weedy, small boy scared 
to death of losing his job. Of course, Mr. Hampson was 
right not to make the whole book Seth’s. I myself could 
never have resisted doing so, but then it would have been 
a different book, lacking the breadth and solidity of the 
present chronicle. We should have seen nothing of the 
hotel as it really is, but only Seth’s very unimportant place 
in it, his experience of one tiny corner of its multifarious life. 


Barny and Sally is a much simpler novel than Care of 
“ The Grand,” but there is this resemblance between them, 
attempt is made to interest by 
The characters and their work 


that not the slightest create 


means of an invented pilot. 





are all that matter, and if we are not interested in these, then 
the book falls to the ground. Now, Mr. Hampson has a 
peculiar gift. I cannot analyse it, but when he writes of a 
kitchen-boy scraping carrots or eyeing potatoes we are mys- 
teriously interested in those carrots and potatoes—to the 
point that nothing could induce us to skip a word. Arnold 
Bennett possessed the same gift, and it is a gift, for I am 
quite sure the writer himself could not explain it. Mr, 
Williams is less fortunate, yet I recommend his novel—jt 
seems so true to the actual struggles of the small farmer. | 
wish there had been only that, but the scheme of the book is 
to present the encroachment of a modern mechanical world 
upon the ancient pastoral world, and this can only be done 
through a kind of synopsis covering some fifty years, with 
certain events standing out as landmarks—the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the Boer War, the advent of the motor-car, the 
Great War, &c. To me this historical pageant was much 
less interesting than the private scenes. Actually, the best 
thing in the book is the treatment of the attachment between 
Barny and Sally. In middle life Barny acauired Sally, 
who was then a foal half an hour old. He brings her up 
himself, and they grow o'd together. Sally survives his wife 
and son and daughter, and is dearer to him, I am afraid, 
than any of these. In the end, at the age of thirty, she is 
killed by a motor-car. I liked the novel—or, at least, parts 
of it. The picture of the changing social and economic con- 
ditions has been done so often before that it has become some- 
what staie, but the rest of the book is fresh with the peculiar 
freshness of nineteenth-century pastoral romance. 


I suppose it would be possible to take As for the Woman 
as a satire on impressionable young men, though I do not 
think that was quite Mr. Iles’s intention. The blurb 
describes a love-story “ between a young man and an older 
woman, idealistic on his part, semi-maternal on hers,” but 
that romantic conception is rather out of keeping with the 
character of Mrs. Pawle, 2 woman who mingles sensuality 
with religion, and comes to businesslike terms with a de- 
generate husband. Mrs. Pawle left me dubious. She begins 
as a sympathetic character and ends as the contrary. Or is 
it that Alan is deceived in her at first, for he is only twenty- 
one and rather foolish? His is, at any rate, the best portrait 
in the book. We see him as delicate and slightly effeminate, 
and in thought, word, and action, for the most part he rings 
true. Not always, however. Hopeless rabbits at tennis do 
not suddenly become brilliant players because they happen 
to be “in a cold rage.” Nor, after he imagines he has killed 
Dr. Pawle, do I believe he would have allowed Mrs. Pawle 
to dress him up in woman’s clothes and send him out on a 
wild attempt to evade the police. That lady’s conduct is 
most peculiar. She knows that her husband is not in the 
least dead, and the whole episode smacks of sensational 
melodrama. But I dare say I am grumbling at Mr. Iles 
for not writing the romance of the blurb, and giving us 
instead the study of an “ affair” that might easily have termi- 
nated in one of those sordid criminal trials which seem, while 
one reads them, to be so strangely removed from normal life. 
I am quite sure Mr. Iles could write a novel containing no 
sensational element. The opening scene when Alan is with 
his family, the scene when he discovers that he no longer 
cares for Kathleen—these, to my mind, are not only better, 
but much more interesting than the erotic entanglement 
which so nearly proves fatal. 

A good many people will like Dr. Norton’s Wife, yet the 
subject is painful, the kind of subject that used to be asso- 
ciated with Ibsen and Bjornson. And undoubtedly there is 
something genuinely tragic in the situation of the invalid 
wife who knows that her disease is incurable and eventually 
will lead to mental deterioration. Then, too, there is the 
attractive sister, who looks after the house and is in love 
with the husband. But this is an American novel and takes 
anything but a Norwegian course. The tale, which is well 
told, cannot be happy, but Dr. Norton is a conscientious and 
decent man, and the whole thing somehow produces 4a 
pathetic rather than a depressing effect. 
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Branches m ‘/arge towns.) 













When a 
doctor frankly admits .. . 


NUMBER TWO OP A NEW SERIES 





* This is a great time for medical science ” says the doctor 
of to-day. “‘ Take infantile paralysis : the iron lung, thanks 
to Lord Nuffield, is generally available now and will save 
innumerable lives. Or take pneumonia. Even the fatal type 
* B’ has become less dangerous, thanks to the new sulphanila- 
mide treatment. Or think of the nervous exhaustion which is 
almost the characteristic disease of our age. We understand 
that as we never did before ; we know that two elements are 
vitally necessary for the maintenance of your nerves and 
blood in a healthy, robust condition—organic phosphorus and 
protein.” 

* Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food supplies these essential 
elements in a form which everyone, young and old, can 
assimilate easily. Without it nerves wilt and wither under the 
strain and worry inseparable from modern life. Your blood 
becomes thin and vitiated—robbed of the red blood cor- 
ruscles. ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food will strengthen 
these strained nerves : nourish and repair them. It will help 
to build new, vigorous red blood corpuscles to give you new 
energy, new vitality, new resistance to illness. Even ‘ Sanat- 
ogen ’ will not do this overnight. When the body has been 
starved for years of the vital food it needs it may take several 
wecks to restore it to full-blooded health and strength. 
‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food won’t work miracles—but 
it will work wonders. 

*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment you absorb 
from your normal diet by 23.5°,, 





NERVE-NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD 











Tests reported in the “* Medical Magazin WITHOUT SANATOF en'] WITH "SANATOGEN* 
Vol. xv, show that when patients were given —----— 

*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food 86 ot 

the total phosphorus of the diet wa 

absorbed, while only 62.5 had been 


absorbed before ‘ Sanatogen’ was given. All 

the phosphorus in the ‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve- 
onic Food was assimilated and a bette 

> rption of the phosphorus from the other 
vod followed. This proves that ‘ * Sanatogen 
Nerve. Tons Food not only es you net 

strength and energy, but habe § you to chew 

more nerve-nourishment from ordinary food 

y} 











well. 


SANATOGEN © = 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


> 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 


2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins 
Ihe word ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Registered Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. A ‘ GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT. 
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FINANCE 


Stock markets are still the plaything of international 
politics and it is hard to see how there can be any change 
in this position in the near future. Most City people now 
take the view that prices will move up sharply in the early 
autumn, or possibly a little sooner, if political tension has 
not got worse, but only the really hardy optimists with a 
little loose money available are willing to take their seats 
in July. By far the larger section, even of those who are 
inclined to think hopefully about the political prospect, 
seem to be content to stand aside from speculation for the 
present, and who can blame them? Speculative purchases 
are obviously gambles on European politics and should be 
regarded as such and nothing else. As I have recently 
stressed in these notes, however, I see no .eason why the 
long-term investor who is prepared to pay for his stock 
and see things through should hold back. Many sound 
investments are now standing at prices which ensure that 
a buyer gets really good value for his money. 

As for this week’s market performances, it is satisfactory 
enough so far as it goes. Wall Street’s rise, although it has 
some justification in business improvement, has, I think, 
been a little too fast and, I suspect, has had the 
£1,000,000,000 loan to Germany rumour, which was 
circulating in New York ten days ago, to help it. It is 
possible, therefore, that London may now get a less con- 
vincing lead from Wall Street than the one it has been 
following, very cautiously, for the past fortnight. There 
remain, however, the sustaining influences of an immensely 
strong technical position and abundant evidence of industrial 
recovery at home. This is still a time for great caution but 
it is equally a time when it would be foolish for investors 


to sell. 
* * * * 


AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE PROSPECTS 
Ever since its formation in 1935 the Amalgamated Road- 


stone Corporation has demonstrated a healthy earning 


COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Limited, 
was held on July 20th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, the chairman, said that their company 
had been built up by the acquisition of strong independent busi- 
nesses throughout the country At the beginning of the last 
financial vear 18 operating bakery companies were controlled. 

The directors at that stage had decided to consolidate within 
the existing framework and to extend and speed up the programme 
of modernisation and re-equipment of bakeries. Over {£170,000 
had been spent during the past year, and there were contracts in 
hand to the value of approximately £272,000. 

The fundamental idea was to improve the quality of bread and 
to give customers goods of quality at a reasonable price, together 
with attractive and reliable service. 

When the operating companies ended their year on April Ist 
the directors had been able to report an increase in profits of 
over £100,000, and were satisfied that they were again in a position 
to extend the activities of the company. Negotiations for the 
acquisition of the entire ordinary share capital of Weston Foods, 
Limited, were succéssfully completed, and their company had 
thereby acquired the controlling interest in a group of four 
modern biscuit factories and six other companies operating in ihe 
bread and confectionery business. The scope of the company’s 
operations had thereby been widened. It was his experience that 
the industry as a whole was inherently stable and he had never 
yet encountered a period during which both the bread and biscuit 
industries had been severely depressed at one and the same time. 
Though the figure of goodwill might appear to be high, it repre- 
sented less than three years’ earnings 

The Government Department responsible for food supply in the 
event of war had welcomed the cooperation of their company in 
the preparation of plans for the maintenance of bread supplies 
should a national emergency arise. The geographical layout of 


the company’s organisation did, he believed, make it practically 
invulnerable, and, in the event of hostilities, it should be a great 
national asset 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at the 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the proposed increase in 
the capital of the company was unanimously approved. 


i 


AND INVESTMENT 


capacity. Net profits have, in fact, risen during the four. 
year period from £31,164 to £45,781, and the dividend 9) 
the 10s. Ordinary shares has been levered up by stages 
from § per cent. to 6} per cent. At the same time, x 
Mr. G. F. Nalder emphasised at the annual meeting, {5,7 
has been wiped out representing costs of the new preference 
issue, original preliminary expenses of £40,800 had been 
reduced to £10,000, depreciation provision had been pro. 
gressively increased, and at March 31st there was a net 
surplus of liquid assets over current liabilities of over 
£100,000. With its business closely dependent on road- 
building activity, the corporation is naturally following wit) 
close interest the Government’s policy. In Mr. Nalder’s 
view, it is only a question of time when “ very largely 
increased expenditure ” must be incurred on the roads of 
this country. Since 1910, he stated, the number of vehicles 
on the roads had increased by over 2,000 per cent., while 
the mileage of new road construction had risen by only 
about 2 per cent. I agree about the need for a vigorous 
road-building programme and expect to see it put in hand 
whenever the rearmament effort can be allowed to slacken, 
Meantime, this company’s prospects, even in existing con- 
ditions, seem to be good. The ros. Ordinaries, at 9s. 
yield just over 7 per cent. 
* * * * 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr. Robert E. Dickinson’s speech at this week’s meeting 
of the Standard Bank of South Africa is a comprehensive 
survey of the African trading conditions. He made it clear 
that the moderate fall in profits disclosed in the accounts for 
the year ended March 31st must be attributed in a general 
sense to quieter trade in the areas in which the bank 
operates. Although South Africa has the advantage of a 
firm foundation for its prosperity in the Rand gold-mining 
industry, Mr. Dickinson emphasised that conditions were to 
some extent dependent on external influences ; hence the 
unsettling effects of international political uncertainties. The 
volume of commercial and industrial activity in the Union 
showed, indeed, a substantial decline, the foreign trade 
figures, including earmarked gold valued at about 
£21,000,000, falling during 1938 by roughly £29,000,000 
to £200,000,000. 

He summed up the position by saying that the decline 
in trading activity was offset to some extent by the coa- 
tinued expansion and undiminished prosperity of the gold- 
mining industry, but that in business generally the spirit of 
caution was still in evidence. In view of the dim political 
prospect, he refrained from venturing a forecast of the 
current year’s results, but it is apparent from the bank's 
balance-sheet that a substantial increase in the demand for 
loans could be met without any strain on liquid resources. 
Until an improvement in world affairs brings about a 
restoration of confidence, it would obviously be unwise to 
look for a return of normal business conditions, but, mean- 
time, shareholders in this bank may rest content in the know- 
ledge that its operations lie mainly in a country with great 
natural resources. 

* * * + 
FURNESS, WITHY POSITION 

Lord Essendon made it clear at the annual meeting of 
Furness, Withy and Company that last year’s fall in profits 
from just over £620,000 to £§05,121 must be attributed to 
a setback in shipping conditions over a wide area. Cn the 
New York-Bermuda service the company had incurred an 
unfortunate loss in complying with the request of the Ber- 
muda authorities to provide eight additional sailings last 
Easter ; the North Pacific service suffered from rising costs, 
labour difficulties and cancellation of cargo engagements, 
and in other sections of the company’s widespread interests 
earnings felt the effects of severe, and in many cases 
Government-subsidised, competition. Lord Essendon re- 
ferred specifically to the insidious form of competition 
developed by Germany under which the Reich provided 
that her purchases abroad must be shipped in German ton- 
nage, and also prescribed that certain descriptions of marks 
could only be used for payment of freights to German 

(Continued on page 162) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY AND CO. 


SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Company, Limited, was held on July 26th at Furness House, 
London, E.C. 

Lord Essendon (the chairman) said that when they met a year 
ago he had expressed a hopeful view of the future on the ground 
that most of the elements needed to bring about a revival in inter- 
national trade were merely waiting upon a return of confidence 
in the political sphere. It was a matter of common knowledge and 
common regret that the political situation throughout the whole of 
the past year had continued in a state of vacillation between hope 
and uncertainty. In consequence, international trade had lacked 
the confidence which was essential for settled conditions and the 
shipping industry had not enjoyed any improvement. ‘The result 
was reflected in the accounts before them that day, and in the 
circumstances he believed they would not find them unsatisfactory. 


The profit and loss account, frankly, was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment to the directors, showing as it did a net credit balance 
of £505,121, which was £115,000 less than in the previous year. 
They recommended a dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital 
REDUCED PROFITS 

The fall in profits was a direct reflection of the difficult con- 
ditions which had applied to the ship-owning industry, which 
had suffered in almost every sphere. There was no doubt the 
political uncertainty was the chief cause of the lack of confidence 
in international trade, but there was a host of other problems 
which they had to face. He had on many occasions mentioned 
the subsidised competition of foreign ships, but even more in- 
sidious forms of competition had gradually made themselves 
evident, as, for instance, Germany frequently providing that her 
purchases abroad must be shipped in German tonnage, and also 
certain descriptions of marks might only be used for the payment 
of freights to German ships. 


CAUSES OF 


He could multiply such instances more or less indefinitely, and 
it was obvious that British shipping companies could not cope 
with such methods unaided, nor could they be expected—as both 
the Government and the public expected—to maintain and expand 
their fleets in such circumstances. 


The Government was fully alive to the difficulties, and the 
President of the Board of Trade had expressed its intention in no 
uncertain language to give its support to British shipping in the 
most direct and effective manner. A sum of £2,750,000 was to 
be made available annually for a period of five years from January, 
1940, by way of subsidy for tramp ships in the deep sea and near 
trades, but not the coasting trade. Unlike most of the foreign sub- 
sidies, that sum was only to be made available for British ships 
when the level of freight rates fell below a specified index. It 
should ensure a living standard, but no more 


The problem of the cargo liners was of a different character and 
the Government had determined to appoint a small Committee to 
advise as to the nature and extent of any assistance that might be 
found necessary out of a fund of {10,000,000 to be set aside for 
that purpose 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 

The practical evidence of the Government’s intention to sup- 
port British shipping had possibly been accelerated by the know- 
ledge that the British share of world tonnage had been gradually 
falling during the past few vears, but, strong as those defensive 
measures were, they could not of themselves ensure the building 
of more ships 





Consequently, the Government had gone further, and had 
devised means whereby, in spite of high building costs in conse- 
quence of the rearmament programme—which in itself was 
seriously retarding the placing of new orders—encouragement 
would be given to build new tonnage of the tramp and cargo 
liner type. For that purpose a grant not exceeding £500,000 per 
annum for five years would be made in respect of any ships of the 
appropriate type. This building grant was also to be linked up 
with freight markets, and would be only be paid provided the 
average freight index remained below a specified level. It was 
open to doubt whether that sum would counteract the rise in 
shipbuilding costs attributable to rearmament; it was, however, 
: very substantial contribution, and it had already borne material 
Tult 








The shipping industry felt that there were two very strong 
grounds in justification of the Government’s proposal—namely, 
the necessity of providing work for shipyards and engine works 





and the maintenance of their personnel, and, secondly, the urgent 
need of additional ships under the British flag for purposes of 
protection in national emergencies His only criticism was an 
expression of regret that certain very important sections of the 


industry had been practically excluded from the advantages of 
the arrangements outlined, but he had no doubt that the industry 
would give its full support and co-operation in order that the 
greatest possible benefits might be secured in the national interests 





The report was unanimously adopted. 
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STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 





SOUND POSITION 


THE 126th ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, was held on July 26th at Southern House, London, E.C. 


Mr. Robert E. Dickinson, who presided, said that after making 
an appropriation to contingencies account there was a balance of 
profit of £573,147 as against £621,633 in the previous year. It 
was recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pension 
fund and that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together 
with a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the 
year. Having regard to the quieter business conditions which had 
prevailed during the year, the figures would, he was sure, be re- 
garded as satisfactory 


While the year under review had been characterised by political 
disturbances in Europe and universal decline of trade, business con- 
ditions in the Union, although quiet, had remained fairly steady. 
The prosperity of the country was dependent to a great extent 
upon external economic conditions and it could not be expected 
that South Africa would escape repercussions of the depressed con- 
ditions caused by the unsettled state of international politics, but, 
by virtue of her geographical position and the continued expan- 
sion and prosperity of her most important industry, gold mining, 
the Union had suffered less in tHat respect than most other 
countries. 


Some indication of the maintenance of a healthy position notwith- 
standing adverse external influences might be found in the figures 
given by the Minister of Finance when introducing the last Budget. 
In place of the deficit of £100,000 contemplated by the Burget for 
1938-39 it was estimated that the actual receipts and expenditure 
for the year would result in a surplus of £1,650,000. 


The value of the total mineral output of the Union for 1938, 
including the currency premium on gold, was approximately 
£98,000,000, an increase of £4,000,000 over the figures for 1937. 
The base mineral deposits had attracted increasing attention during 
recent years. Although the trend of prices in many instances had 
been less favourable, the expansion of armament programmes in 
Europe and the widening use of metals for general industrial 
purposes should ensure the maintenance of interest in the various 
deposits in the Union. 


GOLD MINING EXPANSION 


The establishment of fresh records in respect of the quantity 
of ore milled and the number and value of fine ounces produced 
afforded convincing evidence of continued expansion in the gold 
mining industry. The measure of progress during 1938 was 
especially noteworthy in that the high production figures had been 
achieved notwithstanding the fact that the average yield of 4.346 
dwts. per ton of ore milled was the lowest on record. During 
recent months the steadiness of the price of gold at an average 
figure in the neighbourhood of the highest levels on record indicated 
that confidence in the position of gold and its future was being well 
maintained. 


With regard to the farming industry, notwithstanding unfavour- 
able weather conditions and an appreciable decline in export price 
level for certain farm products, notably wool and fruit, progress 
had been made in the establishment of the industry on a firmer 
That was due partly to the wider demand for South African 
raw materiais on both local and overseas markets and partly to 
official measures, such as the prevention of soil erosion, the ex- 
tension of irrigation facilities and agricultural research, designed 
with a view to the improvement of conditions 


Dasis 


He might summarise the position in the Union by saying that the 
decline in trade activity had been offset to some extent by the 
continued expansion and undiminished prosperity of the gold mining 
industry. In business generally the spirit of caution was still in 
evidence and, until conditions in Europe became more settled and 
confidence was restored, there was not likely to be a resumption of 
activity such as the country had enjoyed during the year prior 
to that under review. It might reasonably be predicted, however, 
that an improvement in the external political and economic situa- 
tion would react sharply in favour of South Africa 


As to Southern Rhodesia, in the absence of any further deterior- 
ation in world markets the general business progress made by the 
territory in recent years should be maintained. “he decline in the 
total value of exports from Northern Rhodesia was attributable to 
the lower prices prevailing for copper. During recent months prices 
had shown increasing steadiness 
shareholders would have been im- 
pressed by the sound and liquid position of the Bank as evidenced 

They could not look for the return of normal 
business conditions until an improvement in world affairs brought 
about the restoration of confidence, but they might congratulate 
themselves that their business lay mainly in a country which had 
such great natural resources 


In conclusion, he thought 


by the accounts 


The report was adopted 
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AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


INCREASED OPERATING PROFIT 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Roadstone 
Corporation, Limited, was held on July 2zoth in Londoa 


Mr. G F. Nalder (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Taking everything into consideration, the results of the year 
are satisfactory, showing an increase in profit as compared with 
the preceding year The total operating profit, after charging 
directors’ fees, is shown in the sum of £74,527, as compared with 
£71,813 a year ago—t.e., an increase of {£2,714 The net profit 
for the year is £43,§5I, as compared with {£44,045 for the pre- 
ceding year, a small diminution which is more than accounted for 
by the increase in the necessary provision for taxation, and the 
writing off of items which really could be capitalised should your 
directors so desire. 


The year under review is the fourth year in the history of this 
company, and it is, I think, no small achievement that within four 
years it has been possible to increase not only the preference 
dividend but also the ordinary dividend to 6} per cent. per 
annum, and that after wiping out the costs of the new preference 
issue, £5,700 odd, and reducing to {£10,000 the original preliminary 
expenses of £40,800. Provision for depreciation has been pro- 
gressively increased each vear and now aggregates over 466,000, 
and the financial strength of the company at the close of the year 
was such that, taking into account capital redemption policies, the 
net liquid surplus was over £100,000. 


A Dirricutt YEAR 


The yeat under review has not been free from difficulties, in- 
cluding the various crises which have taken place from time to 
time, and it is a source of satisfactign to your directors that, in 
spite of the postponement of the five-year road programme caused 
by the urgency of rearmament, the profits of the company have 
been maintained 


Since the close of the financial year, as you will have seen in 
the report before you, we have appointed Mr. G. W. Armstrong 
as an additional director, and we are delighted to welcome him 
now as one of our colleagues. The quarry business your company 
has acquired from him is already showing signs of more than living 
up to expectations. The continuity of management of this old 
family business has been established not only by Mr. Armstrong's 
presence on the board, but by the fact that our Northumberland 
quarries are very ably managed by his son. 


As to the future, the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Prevention of Road Accidents, which found 
that the present road system is inadequate, out-of-date and unsafe, 
and concluded that nothing should be allowed to stand in the 
way of a vastly accelerated programme of road construction and 
improvement, confirms your board in their opinion that sooner 
or later very largely increased expenditure must be incurred upon 
the roads of this country. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that since 1910 the number of vehicles on the roads has 
increased by over 2,000 per cent., while the mileage of new road 
construction has only been increased by about 2 per cent 


The wisdom of postponing new road construction until the 
completion of rearmament is doubted by many, and the extreme 
importance of road transport in war does not appear to have been 
so well recognised here as in Germany, where a vast programme 
of new road construction was completed before embarking upon 
rearmament, and not, as here, postponed until its completion. 


PropucER GAS AS FUEL 


Everything which affects roads and road transport affects this 
company, and this consideration leads me to make some remarks 
upon fuel for road transport, almtost all of which at present is 
imported into this country, constituting a strain upon our exchange 
in peace-time and a serious danger in war-time. Some thousands 
of motor-lorries are now running in Russia using producer gas, 
each lorry carrying a small generator to make the gas. The fuel 
most suitable for the purpose is anthracite, of which there are lerge 
deposits in this country, much of which is situated in distressed 
areas 

By decreasing the horse-power tax on lorries using producer gas 
it should be possible to encourage many owners to convert their 
lorries for its use. Against the resulting loss to the revenue in 
peace-time could be set the revival of the anthracite trade in the 
distressed areas with corresponding decrease in unemployment, 
while in war-time the importance of large numbers of lorries being 
capable of using anthracite as a fuel can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Should war come, there is no doubt that the change over from 
petrol to producer or coal gas would quickly be made and the 
road systems would be as important as they are today. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


——e, 
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ships. In these circumstances, he welcomed the British 
Government’s recent moves to protect British shipping, 
which he described as “ thorough and comprehensive.” 

Like other leaders of the shipping industry, Lord Essep. 
don refuses to predict this year’s results, but he indicate 
that in some of the trades in which the company Operates 
conditions had definitely improved in recent months. Jp 
other cases, however, movements of both cargo and passep. 
gers was still restricted and competition was severe. Prospects 
are clearly dependent on a revival of international trade. 
and I would include Furness, Withy {1 ordinaries as one of 
the most promising equities in the event of a genuine im 
provement in world politics. The yieid at present is not 
very generous, but the potentialities are there. 

* * * 7 
McDOUGALLS TRUST YIELD 

Fluctuating wheat prices create a difficult trading environ. 
ment for flour millers but many of these undertakings 
manage to achieve a remarkable stability of carni 
McDougalls Trust, which derives practically the whole of 
its revenue from McDougalls, Ltd., the operating company, 
is a case in point. Over the past five years net profits 
have fluctuated within a range of less than 1} per cent, 
and the board has shown its increasing confidence in the 
company’s stability by raising the ordinary dividend, a step 
at a time, from § per cent. to 10 per cent. The strength 
of the financial position may be gauged from the fact tha 
at March 31st, 1939, the consolidated balance-sheet showed 
a general reserve of £190,000, apart from tax and advertis- 
ing reserves amounting to £66,000, against the issued 
capital of £660,000. Free reserves and carry forward of 
the operating company amount to over £280,000. 

Discussing the latest financial results, covering the year 
ended March 31st, Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chair- 
man, underlined at the annual meeting that profits had been 
maintained in face of difficult conditions. Political crises 
had been superimposed on a falling trend of wheat prices 
which had declined by 40 per cent. during the year, bring- 
ing a rise in the wheat quota payment from Is. 6d. to 6s. 6d 
per sack. Both these factors had operated in reduction of 
the profit margin but the quantity of flour sold rose to a 
new record figure. Mr. Moore disclosed the interesting 
fact that sales tended to rise in times of depression or 
crisis ; his theory was that in such times people go out less 
to places of entertainment and home cooking comes into its 
own. In addition, in recent days there had been a tendency 
for people to keep more food in the house. This year's 
prospects, it seems, are encouraging, sales of the operating 
company for the first quarter having been slightly in excess 
of those of the corresponding period of 1938. McDougalls 
Trust £1 ordinaries, at 31s. 6d., yield over 6} per cent. on 
the 10 per cent. dividend. They should be worth holding 

* * * * 
ALLIED BAKERIES EXPANSION 

Allied Bakeries is one of those undertakings in the phase 
of rapid expansion. Since it was formed as a public com 
pany in 193§ it has pursued a policy of acquiring other busi- 
nesses, and now controls, apart from 26 bakeries and about 
200 shops, the prosperous biscuit and confectionery business 
of Weston Foods. Profits have naturally been rising, and 
last year an ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. was paid out 
of earnings of over 27 per cent. Gradually the finances of 
the group are being strengthened, but it must be kept m 
mind that the consolidated balance-sheet shows a group 
goodwill figure of £1,507,916 out of total assets of 
£4.574,835. This goodwill is equivalent to about three 
years’ earnings. The outlook, to judge from Mr. Garfield 
Weston’s survey at the annual meeting, is encouraging for, 
as he emphasised, there are substantial benefits to be reaped 
from the company’s programme of modernisation and rt 


| equipment of bakeries and improvements in service. He 


also attached some importance to what he described as the 

inherent stability of the industry as a whole, experience 

showing that the bakery and the biscuit trades had never 

been severely depressed at the same time. Allied Bakeries 

§s. ordinaries, at 12s. 6d. xd., yield 6 per cent. on the 15 
(Continued on page iii) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


DIVIDEND OF 





1S PER CENT. 





en- 
ted At the 19th ordinary annual general meeting of the Francois 
ites Cementation Company, Limited, held on Friday, July 2tst, in 
London, E.( Mr. Harry Clayton (the Chairman) said: 
In After deduction of the directors’ fees of £3,391, we are left 
en- with the profit, subject to interest and taxation, of £64,463. Pro- 
Cts yision. for income-tax and National Defence Contribution absorbs 
d £20,047, and the dividend on the 6 per cent Preference shares 
». for the small period from February 17th, 1939, accounts for £1,381 
Of This leaves a balance available on the year of £35,082 
im- In our balance-sheet of last year there was a surplus on profit 
not and loss account of £83,085, of which {£55,399 was earmarked for 
appropriation under the capital reorganisation scheme. We have 
also deducted £10,228, the expenses of that reconstruction and of 
the issue of the new debentures and share capital, and are left with 
£17,458, which, added to the sum available on the year’s working, 
‘n- gives a total of £52,540 to be dealt with; £30,000 has been trans- 
ferred to reserves, divided equally between general reserve and one 
gs for contingencies and develooment, which leaves £22,540 as the 
gs amount to be carried to the balance-sheet. We further recommend 
of that a dividend be paid on the Ordinary shares of 15 per cent., 
é less income-tax, requiring £13,322, so that we are left with £9,218 
ly, to be carried forward to the next account 
nts For the purposes of a normal year we can commence with the 
it. figure of profit, subject to interest and taxation, namely, £63,463 
he The annual charge for Debenture interest is £7,800 and for re 
demption of Debentures £1,300. The Preference dividend for a 
p full year £12,000. These sums total £21,100, and would have 


th left £42,363 available for reserves, taxation and dividend 





lat As a result of these larger appropriations from profits the pro 

ad vision for income-tax to be borne by the company would have 

se been reduced, and with National Defence Contribution would have 

amounted to approximately £17,000, so that £25,363 would be left 

od Deducting the dividend on the Ordinary shares now proposed 

of would left just around {12,000 for reserves or ss a Carry 

forward. You will note, therefore, that in proposing this dividend 

nt it does about 525 per cent. of the surplus avail 

ar basis, no advantage has been taken of the fact that 

I- irges in this year were not normal. The whole of the 

“N prior charges and the amount of £17,458 brought 

a wether approximately £30,000, have been taken to re 
. ; 


and accounts were unanimously adopted 


: McDOUGALLS TRUST 





a 
5 THE sixth annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limited, 
pe was held on July 20th at Thames House, London, E.C. 
Ss Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore (the chairman) said that the past 
s ear’s trading of the operating company, McDougalls, Limited, 
7 had r -d in a profit of £229,267 compared with £241,036 in 
. the preceding year and am average over the eight years ended 
: March 1938, of £199,000 per annum. The year had not 
4 been without its anxieties owing to occasional crisis conditions 
superimposed upon a substantially falling trend in wheat price 
, It w wever, a fact that sales tended to increase in times of 
depression or crisis. Their theory was that in such times people 
: went ess to places of entertainment and that home cooking 
ame into its own. In addition, in recent times there had been, 
or ob reasons, a tendency for people to keep more food in 
the he 
, It w ghiy desirable from the national point of view t t 
vithin reason, stock up their homes with suitaoie 
‘ food. To assist in that direction McDougalls had put 
> n a position to supply a portion of their output of 
t hermetically sealed gas-proof tins of 4 Ibs. each 


flour acked would remain condition 
t two years and so was eminently suitable for the reserve 
private households, schools, hospitals, reception organisa- 

He hoped that their shareholders, numbering upwards 
would see to it that they themselves secured supplies 
heir ordinary grocer and also mentioned the matter to 


so p in perfect 


regard to the affairs of McDougalls Trust, Limited, the 
dend as last year had been received from the operati 
and therefore, apart from the fact that £2,500 had been 
reserve for depreciation of trustee investments, the 
red but little from those of the previous year. The 
refore recommended the payment on the ordinary 
al dividend of 4 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent., 
1 of ro per cent. for the year, as before, which would 
balance of £38,637 to be carried forward. 

times in which they were now living any comment from 





r 





the 





a fin 
ta 


tm 


th 


o the prospects for the current year would be valueless 
therefore confine himself to telling the meeting that in 


T 
1 





quarter already elapsed both the trade end the profits of 
ugalls, Limited, had been slightly in excess of those for the 


correspor. 





The report was unanimously adopted. 














A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 


Founded 


No shareholders 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 














E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
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Royal Charter, 727 


Incorporated by 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 














THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 138,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 





BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 21 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be gwen to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle, 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesdey. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing belou The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes coniaiming solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]| 
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Sycamores, 


ACROSS 
This military duty is not 
the same as dismissing the 
guard (8) 
Love's nearly all__the 
flavouring (6) 
Their replies about a letter 
are fat from. straightfor- 
ward (8). 
Where the original 
guys” came from (6) 
Nice to eat, but bad to 
have (2 words) (8) 
He is hidden in a crowded 
wardroom (6) 


“ 


tough 


. “But she is in her grave 


and oh The to me 

(10) 

One might say there’s much 

pottering about this place (2 

words) (10) 

Not a little lozenge tree (6) 

Cats go back to Addison’s 

drama and that’s nearly all 

one of them (8) 

Chemist’s version of a 

“Whopper ” (6 

Fate sure shapes them for 

us (8) 

*Tust for a handful of 

he left us” (6) 

Deal shop transformed (8) 
DOWN 

* But all subsists by elemen- 

tal . And passions are 

the elements of :ife” (6) 

Sleep on relations (6) 

Mr. Bennett speaks for all 

of us in the matter of 

weather (6). 


. Incomparable _ soldiers, i. 
the view expressed by the 
song-writer (10) : 

6. Dairy pal makes stony (g 
The author of Sagess 
(8). 

An architectural feature wig 
which you can rend pals (g 
Meaning it’s less trying? 
(10) 
Not much of a laugh @ 
Where the bad eggs go 
8). 
It makes Ian sneer (8), 
Nationally liable to diy. 
tion (6) 
“Look you here, Here ; 
himself, + aS YOu ge 
with traitors” (6 

21. Code letter for a trifle « 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 20 


any 
“eo 


8. 


{[Batrowm 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No 
Elham, Canterbury, 


20 is H. E. 
Kent 


G. Emmett, The 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 162) 


per cent dividend. They are a speculation at this early 
stage of the group’s development but may easily prove a 
progressiv« holding. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

My recent remarks on the speculative merits of the 
pre ference and ordinary shares of the Francois Cementation 
Company are fully confirmed by the annual accounts. For 
the year ended March 31 net profits rose frem £28,031 
to £36,463, and, allowing for the fact that the preference 
shares only ranked for six weeks’ dividend, the 15 per cent 
ordinary distribution has been paid out of available earnings 
of nearly 40 per cent Even if a full year’s preference 
dividend had been chargeable, ordinary earnings would 
have been over 20 per cent. At 14s. the 6 per cent 
cumulative {1 preferences, with their dividend covered 
about three times, are yielding over 8! per cent., while the 
1s. ordinaries, standing at 1s. §d. x.d., offer a return of 
over 10 per cent. These are high yields which must be 
considered as tempting unless there is some “snag” in 
the outlook 

My own feeling is that the shares are under-valued, 
especially the preferences, on which the dividend ought to 
be reasonably safe now that the company’s capital and 
business have been reorganised This impression is 
strengthened by Mr. Harry Clayton’s review at the annual 
meeting. At home, he stated, the subsidiaries have done 
well, all having made profits with the exception of the 
Granitese Company. This undertaking is still in a partial 
development stage, but is showing improvement. As for 
the immediate prospect, Mr. Clayton intimated that the 
new financial year had opened with a largely increased 
gmount of work, with the result that the company was busy 
and anticipated remaining so “for some good period.” It 
eems a safe assumption, in these conditions, that profits for 
the current year will be well maintained. Custos 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 162 
of “THE SPECTATOR” 


is NOW READY 


% One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 
enclosed with instructions 
and addressed to:— 

INDEX DEPARTMENT, 
“THE SPECTATOR” LTD. 
79 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENCLAND 








NC EELS OTIS! 
BRAEMAR on ROYAL DEESIDE 


n the heart of the Highlands, !,150 ft. above 
sea level, you will find the five essentials 
to the good Hotel—comfort, good food, 
good service, pleasant and healthy environ- 
ment, and prestige. It has all the amenities 
for good living—Private Bathrooms, H. & C. 
Water in all bedrooms, Passenger Elevator, 
Garage with inspection pit and Car Hire 
Service Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, 
Mountaineering, dancing occasionally 


MANAGER : R. U. SHAND PHONE . BRAEMAR 214 





PEACE .. . AND PERFECTION. 


HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. 
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“REINA del PACIFICO” 
From Liverpool 10 JAN 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 
ESS os aT Eine 


























HARROGATE 


Whe FINEST POSITION 
GRAND Close to Royal Baths 
FACING VALLEY GARDENS 





| Phone 4641 From 18/- Daily, inclusive 





‘‘There were no Trams there— 
and the Milkman was a lady” 


[his discovery amazed the poor London child 
ntry f the frst time 
The isands ire vaitin to make the same discovery 
ONE, Gl “peti A will enable vou to introduce one child t 
nderful mysterie tt country les se do help us t 
dr le a fortnight’s holiday this sum 


CHILDREN ' COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, Sir D. O. Malcoim, K.C.M.G. (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 

















The epoch-making 6’- 
book U.K. Post 4d. 


Married Love 


By Marie C. Stopes, bets Sc. 


‘BIRTH CONTROL TODAY” - - 5/5 
“RADIANT MOTHERHOOD" - - - - = 6- 
“ENDURING PASSION” - - - - + = 6% 
‘THE HUMAN BODY” - cs © = «© « gf 
“CONTRACEPTION” - - + + = + = 15% 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 








Two Shillings per tine (a line averages 36 letters Heaa- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupyt he equivalent toa 
ley harged as a line Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lin Series discounts 

2 for Ginsertions ; § for 13 7 for 26; and1to 

for §2 Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.A, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week 


PERSONAL 


nquiries, &c. Terms 


| )! rECTIVES.—Divorce, I 
moderate 


Consultations tree. — UNIVERSAL 
Detectives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 
( *‘RADUETTE (Cantab.) 22, interested in every- 
I thing, particularly literature and people, wants 

to work, home or abroad.—Box A794. 


to be a partner, apply to, 


Maytair 9634-5 


want a partner or 
New Bon«' Street 


| F vou 

ily, 
( y" rO GET RIGHT AWAY.”—This is the 
heartfelt wish of many tired women living in the 
crowded districts of London. Please help them to 


realise it. £2 will give a mother and baby 2 weeks at 
the sea. Kindly send a donation (large or small) to the 
Secretary, WomeEN’s Hoirpay Funp, Denison House, 


Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1 


pARTNER with £1,500-£2,000 required for Special- 
ised Tutorial College for Boys lust be 

! —BM JPMB, London, W.C.1 

AKERISM 

ing the Faith 


enthusiast 
l Information and Literature respect- 
() and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to the 
FRIENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


_ ALES of TOM LONG daily mount, 
‘ In *baccy,—worth and value count 


— INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 


fees Secretary New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C.2 
“OURING France August, car, gentleman, young, 
seeks another, expenses lowish shared.— Box A7 


\ *"ANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within $0 miles south of London. State 
price and accommodation. —Box A 786 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


| RAB DREARY, COLOURLESS LIVES 


middle-aged and elderly ladies living in a single 
room fighting a desperate battle with the poverty and 
illhealth they try hard to conceal. PLEASE HELP us 
to give them a short holiday bringing a little joy and 


which may renew hope of the future in their 


Case 1§3 Appeal S DISTRESSED 
Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 


happiness 
rave hearts 
GiEN EPOLKS 


CINEMAS 


yg 4) SAO 
d Oxtord Street. Ger. 2981 
LOUIS JOUVET 


n Pabst’s gripping Chinese adventure 


*TE DRAME DE SHANGHAI” (A). 

A tale of Shanghai and the Japanese menace 
YERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
J2nd month. Rarmu in FEMME DU BOULANGER 

(A). Pag s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY 


FOR THE TABLE 


eas PERSHORE EGG PLUMS 12 Ibs. 36 
24 lbs. 66. Carriage paid. Lmpties free. Send 


STANTON, § Swan Terrace, Evesham 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


ryt LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
| AND POLITICAL SCIENCI 
University of I ! 








T ool invites applic ns f a PART-TIMI 
LECT rt RI R tor the Session 1939-40 to assist in the 
study of social and economic prot of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway anc 4 oweten duties of the 
lectur will be to — a course of ten lectures, to 
conduct a series of accompanying classes and to be 

vailable for the culduase : ft research students Salary 





ret urnable on or betore 
Houghton Street, 


Application forms 


1 so pa 
from the SPCRETARY 


19th September 
Aldwych, W.C.2 





For Prospectus 
the Governors, 


COMMERCIAL, 


4 
Complete 


Apply 


REGENT INSTITUTE 


McFartane(¢ 


6d. 1,000 wi 


Whitehorse Street 





| I 
> 
including Box 
463 Crook ‘ 
| ONEGAI 
on request 

| AVE you 


to bring the 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ts Westminster Tutors. Individual and Group 
Tuition tor University, School and Service eva- 
m nations Men or women students. Classes now 


forming for September Matriculation. For prospectus and 
list of recent 
Palace Gardens, 
appointment 


Westminster 


successes apply Secure: 2 
Interviews by 


Artillery Row, S.W. 
only rel. Abbey 2976. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
J SDAILE 


4 
KILGRASTON ROAD. EDINBURGH 


BOARDING AND DAY S¢ — FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 yea 
Head-Mistrees : Mrs. D. CALI MBE RT, M.A. (Hons. 


horough General Education. All Games 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields 
apply L. G. LANGWILL, C.A., 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3 


SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 


Under Distinguished Patronage 
and practical training for educated girls and 


women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 


A suitable position found for every qualified student 


Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
70 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 





best-seller 


Are they Born or Made? 


GEORGE STEVENS & STANLEY UNWIN 
5s. net 


mK 





& Unwin 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ES AND STORIES 
Booklet free 
W.8 


ARTICI 
»fitable 
Palace Gate, 


| FARN TO WRITI 
4 Make spare hours pr 
Dept. 85 


ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c 
4 Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1, 
TheStudy, 96MarinePde 


-promptlyex.MSS 
000. — Miss N. 
-Leigh-on-Sea 


\ SS. typed rts. 1,000 words, carbons 3d. 1,000. 
jt Plays 3d. per page ; carbons 1d.—Cari TON LITER- 
ARY BUREAU, 11D Regent Street, S.W.1. Abbey 2663-4 


wrds. 17 Hampstead Hill Gds, London,N.W.3 


STAMPS FOR SALE 
1 00.000 fin ’Packeis ro0'to 608" Bs 


Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


BOOKS 


1586. tst Editi 


»PREECHES Bible 
» andlesticks, & 


Set 4 old silver c Box A 793 


HOLIDAYS 





AVE you heard about the HARROGATE New 
| | “All Inclusive Scheme It covers Medical 
Attention, Curative Treatmen nd Hotel Accommode- 
tion. Send for full particulars now to P. M. WILsHERe, 
Information Bureau. You can have a good holiday 

»-guide from same address. Cheap Monthly 


irns by Rail 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple 
world-tamed. From chemists, 
s, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
*ffield, 1 Tins 1 6,2 6.4/6 post tree 


ure, Guaranteed, 





brancl 


vor, She 





handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. I weed patterns free 
MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo. Irish Free State 


ng tosell ? Readers having anything 
essional services to offer are invited 
ements to the notice of the many 


anythi 
to sell or pre 





If announc 


thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2! for six inser- 
| tions: § for 13: 74", for 26: and 10°, for §2 





HOTE LS 


Clerk to 


AND | 





| CRIEFF. 


ms Dickens, &c. | 


| HARROGATE. 
| HUNSTANTON.- LI 








—— 





AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 


j recuperation. Your refuge —* Wweary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S.. The Hermitage, eld, Surrey, 
- - es 

») ELGRAVE CLUB,LTD.(96 BelgraveRo 2d,S.W.n, 
>} —Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, of 358, 


weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 ens. weekly me * 3347. 
» ISHOPS OFFLEY MANOR—for peace and quiet, 
> On the borders of lovely Shropshire. Own grounds 

—G. B. Tosry, snenal Offiey Manor, Staffordshire. 


I: *¥ DINBURGH.--THE ALISON HOTEI --Mehville 
4Crescent. T'gms. “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel.3129¢ 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Ay, 
sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 
Baca econ residential terms 


| OVE.—NEW 
Overlooking 
Sun Lounge. From 4 gens 


! 4 FRESH YOURSELVES in English Guns 
Ash or descriptive list” 3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R. H. A. Lrp., St. GrorGe’s House. 


Street, W.1 


193 Regent 


Gy At DEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first-class 


guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9§§2. 
WO rHSEA—SOLENT HOTEL unlic South 
‘ Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 
porter. from 3 guineas, booklet. 


excellent Catering. 
+ ee WORLD OUGHT TO KNOW OF IT” 


Register, we believe that the dis- 
know of this delightful South 


such a_ fashionable 


fudging trom the 
crimiuating world does 
Kensington hotel which lies in 
Square that it is not allowed to advertise its name 
Here are always to be tound people who appreciate 
comfort and an exclusive and convenient address ata 
very moderate inclusive weekly sum. 

Write Box M.F.N., 14 Cromwell Place, 

Or telephone WEStern 4546 


S.W.7. 


Y ARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
\\ Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d. 
with dinner 6s. 6d. night. or 35s tw 
Vict. 7289. 


weekly 
weekly 


or 20s 
2 2ns 
ORK HOUSI 30 Sandwich Street, W.C.1.— 
\ Residential club for professional women. Every 
modern convenience. Many rooms with own bathrooms 
Charges £2 §s.—£2 10s. Partial bourd. Opening 
September.—Apply. the SECRETARY 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


GRAND CENTRAL. 

GRANVILLE. 
Sandbanks)..-HAVEN 
—BURFORD BRIDGE 


BELFAST. 
PEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey 

HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 


CHRISTCHURCH.--KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD 
Perths AL — HYDR 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDIS 
PARK GAT $ 
ALISON 





EDINBURGH 
EDZ"ELL (Angus GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall! FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks LINKFIELD, Primrose Vat 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants FOX & PELIGAN 
CAIRN HYDRO 


STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 


LINKS 
KESWICK. KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON »PA.—ALKERTON HOUS 
—REGENI 
LOCK AWE (Argyllshire LOCK AWI 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEI 


Great Russel! Street, W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell! Road. S.W.7 
MANC HESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO 


| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUS! 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACI 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye). —ROYAL 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY 

ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA.—GRAND 


—TREGENNA CASTLI 
—SCOURII 


ST. IVES (Cornwall 
SCOURIE (Sutherland 


SELBY (Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Ho 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTE! 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLI 
rORQUAY.— GRAND 
—HEADLAND 
—PALACE. 
~—ROSLIN HALL 
SEASCAPI 
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